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THE  PRINCETON  SEMINARY  BULLETIN 
Edward  H.  Roberts,  Editor  Edward  J.  Jurji,  Book  Review  Editor 


A DIFFICULT  DECISION 


"T  N SUCH  a time  as  this  should  I begin,  or  continue,  my  preparation  for 
the  seminary  and  for  the  Christian  ministry,  or  should  I enter  some 
form  of  military  service  ?”  This  is  the  question  which  comes  to  the  Seminary 
from  many  young  men  just  finishing  high  school  or  attending  the  colleges 
of  our  land.  No  doubt  our  alumni  are  being  confronted  with  the  same  question. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  our  government  saw  fit  to  give  to 
ministers  and  to  theological  and  pre-theological  students  exemption  from 
military  service.  This  was  done  on  the  ground  that  there  was  nothing  more 
important  than  to  keep  the  moral  and  spiritual  foundations  of  the  Republic 
intact.  It  was  essential,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  limited  supply  of  ministers 
in  the  land,  and  the  added  need  for  chaplains  in  wartime,  that  the  flow 
of  students  to  the  seminaries  be  continued.  In  the  present  war,  so  far, 
this  policy  has  not  been  changed.  The  word  used  now,  however,  is  not 
“exemption,”  but  “deferment.”  The  question  the  prospective  pre-theological 
student  asks  is,  “Should  I avail  myself  of  this  privilege  offered  by  my  govern- 
ment, or  should  I interrupt  my  course  of  study  and  render  military  service?” 
The  pros  and  cons  should  be  placed  fairly  before  the  young  man,  and  the  de- 
cision should  be  a matter  of  his  own  conscience. 

In  contemplating  his  going  on  to  prepare  for  entrance  into  the  Seminary 
and  into  the  ministry,  there  are  many  questions  he  should  put  to  himself. 
“Am  I reasonably  certain  that  I have  been  called  to  the  Christian  ministry? 
What  of  my  aptitudes?  Do  I really  love  people,  and  want  to  help  them  with 
their  problems?  Do  I have  the  personality  and  the  temperament  for  this 
work?  Do  I like  to  study?  What  of  my  academic  record?  Do  I have  some 
gift  in  speech?  What  of  my  interests?  Do  I get  great  satisfaction  in  doing 
religious  work?  In  my  mind’s  eye,  what  do  I see  myself  doing  twenty  years 
from  now,  and  being  supremely  happy?  What  of  my  motives?  Am  I only 
after  a place  of  prestige  in  the  community,  a comfortable  studious  life,  a way 
of  escape,  a chance  to  do  some  good?  Or  am  I gripped  by  the  great  desire  to 
witness  by  word  and  deed  to  Jesus  Christ,  my  Redeemer  and  my  Lord?”  In 
trying  to  answer  these,  and  similar  questions,  the  prospective  candidate  should 
search  the  Scriptures,  engage  in  prayer,  and  consult  friends,  especially  his 
pastor.  If  the  answers  and  the  reactions  are  negative,  the  young  man  should 
consider  other  fields.  But  if  all  things  point  toward  the  ministry,  then  he  is 
ready,  should  he  so  desire,  to  write  the  necessary  letter  to  his  selective  service 
board,  indicating  that  he  has  decided  definitely  to  become  a minister. 

Further  screening  is  necessary,  however.  Not  only  must  the  candidate  be 
approved  by  the  pastor  and  the  session  of  the  local  church,  he  must  also  re- 
ceive the  endorsement  of  the  ordaining  body  of  his  denomination.  The  young 
man  in  question  must  prove  to  the  members  of  this  group  that  he  is  a fit 
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candidate.  A letter  of  endorsement  from  this  body  must  accompany  the  candi- 
date’s request  for  deferment  to  the  selective  service  board.  One  of  the  greatest 
contributions  such  groups  can  render  the  church  and  the  nation  is  to  ex- 
ercise paintaking  care  when  passing  upon  the  merits  of  the  candidates  that 
appear  before  them. 

There  is  one  more  test.  The  young  man  must  be  approved  for  admission  to 
a theological  seminary.  To  secure  approval,  he  must  submit  to  the  seminary 
an  application  blank,  a letter  of  endorsement  from  the  ordaining  body  of  his 
church  or  from  his  pastor,  and  a transcript  from  his  college  or  university. 
A careful  study  of  all  credentials  is  made  by  an  Admissions  Committee. 
Many  factors  are  considered  : personality,  religious  life,  character,  intelligence, 
studiousness,  leadership,  physical  fitness,  appearance.  Grades  do  count,  but 
only  in  conjunction  with  the  many  traits  necessary  for  efifectiveness  in  the 
ministry.  When  a considerable  length  of  time  is  to  elapse  before  the  student 
approved  is  to  matriculate  in  the  seminary  of  his  choice,  he  is  pre-enrolled  only 
on  a provisional  basis.  His  qualifications,  scholastic  and  otherwise,  are  re- 
examined each  year.  If  he  does  not  measure  up,  his  selective  service  board 
is  notified  that  he  is  no  longer  pre-enrolled.  If  he  continues  to  be  a satisfactory 
candidate,  his  deferment  is  extended  every  six  months. 

But  what  are  the  arguments  for  turning  from  pre-seminary  training, 
and  entering  military  service  at  this  time?  One  would  have  an  experience 
similar  to  that  of  many  of  those  of  his  own  generation.  This  should  enable 
him  to  serve  later  as  a minister  even  better.  We  do  know  that  the  host  of 
veterans  who  returned  after  World  War  II  set  very  high  standards  as  theo- 
logical students  and  later  as  ministers.  Too,  a man  would  have  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  he  had  given  his  all,  his  life  if  necessary,  for  his  country  and 
for  the  cause  of  freedom.  Also,  this  experience  may  confirm  his  inclination 
toward  the  ministry,  or  may  reveal  to  him  that  he  can  be  even  more  effective 
in  another  field.  It  is  a difficult  decision.  He  alone  must  make  it.  He  needs  our 
prayers,  our  sympathetic  understanding  and  our  counsel. 

If  the  student’s  decision  is  to  prepare  for  the  Christian  ministry,  then  a 
rigid  discipline  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Only  the  fit  should  survive  it.  The 
magazine  Life  reports  that  in  the  spring  of  1948,  550  young  Americans, 
supercharged  with  ambition  to  play  baseball  for  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers, 
began  pouring  into  Vero  Beach,  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  to  participate 
in  one  of  the  most  extensive  talent  roundups  ever  undertaken.  They  were 
brought  there  and  trained  for  eight  weeks  in  order  to  find  out  if  they  could 
run;  if  they  could  throw;  if  they  could  hit.  The  schedule  was  gruelling;  the 
selective  process  exacting.  Most  of  the  candidates  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  make  the  grade.  But  a disappointed  few  were  taken  aside  and  quietly  ad- 
vised to  forget  the  whole  thing  and  to  get  a job.  Should  the  church  and  the 
seminary  be  less  exacting?  E.H.R. 
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THE  MESSAGE  IN  THE  LIVES 
OF  THE  PEOPLE 

Eugene  A.  Nida 


I 

AS  THE  missionary  program  is  con- 
fronted by  an  advancing  Commu- 
nism, an  awakening  Buddhism,  a 
nationalistic  Hinduism,  an  increasingly 
aggressive  Mohammedanism,  and  a can- 
cerous materialism  in  the  wake  of  a 
disintegrating  Animism,  we  need  to  re- 
examine as  never  before  the  nature  of 
our  message  and  its  effect  upon  the  lives 
of  those  to  whom  the  missionary  minis- 
ters. When  one  realizes  that  Commu- 
nism is  gaining  at  least  one  hundred 
adherents  for  everyone  won  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  its  program  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  world  is  so  much  closer  to 
the  people  than  the  missionary’s  appeal 
seems  to  be,  it  is  time  to  realize  that 
we  cannot  excuse  ourselves  by  saying 
that  Communism  is  only  a political 
philosophy  and  that  Christianity  is  a 
way  of  life.  Too  often  we  have  left 
the  impression  that  Christianity  only 
provides  a way  to  heaven,  and  that  it 
is  largely  unrelated  to  life  itself.  This 
misconstruction  of  the  real  gospel  has 
been  exploited  by  Communism  and 
others  who  continue  to  insist  that  Chris- 
tianity is  only  the  cloak  of  an  aggressive 
imperialism. 

In  view  of  this  problem  which  con- 
fronts us  in  our  world,  we  wish  to 
examine  the  message  of  missions  to 
aboriginal  peoples,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  animists,  by  which  we  mean  that 
their  religious  beliefs  consist  primarily 
in  the  relationships  of  people  to  benefi- 
cent or  malevolent  spirits,  either  per- 
sonal or  impersonal.  It  is  not  our 


purpose  in  this  brief  discussion  to  study 
the  message  of  Christianity  to  the  or- 
ganized religions  such  as  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Shin- 
toism. We  shall  direct  our  attention 
primarily  to  the  animist,  but  we  must 
realize  that  at  heart  most  people  are 
essentially  animists  regardless  of  the 
more  external  phases  of  their  religious 
systems.  The  Mohammedan  in  West 
Africa  who  covers  his  arms  with  phy- 
lacteries containing  sacred  words  of 
the  Koran,  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand nor  particularly  heed,  or  the  sick 
man  who  entreats  the  Mohammedan 
scribe  to  write  out  the  ninety-nine 
names  of  Allah,  and  then  washes  off 
the  ink  into  a glass  and  drinks  the 
stained  water  as  a medicine,  is  essen- 
tially an  animist.  Similarly,  the  Hindu 
who  throws  chewed  up  paper  prayers  at 
an  idol,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  who 
regards  heaven  as  secured  by  a scapula, 
or  even  the  Protestant  who  thinks  a 
New  Testament  carried  in  his  shirt 
pocket  gives  him  good  luck,  is  an  ani- 
mist, at  least  partially  even  if  not 
completely.  The  folk  practices  of  many 
elaborate  religious  systems  are  based 
so  largely  upon  magic  manipulation  of 
spirit  forces,  that  one  is  sometimes  led 
to  wonder  as  to  what  extent  one  is 
justified  in  speaking  about  the  so-called 
“higher  religions.”  For  the  initiated 
few  of  the  priestly  or  philosophical 
stratum  of  society  religion  may  arise 
above  the  animist  level,  but  for  the 
multitudes  animism  is  the  driving  force 
of  religious  practice. 
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It  is  easy  for  one  to  be  misled  by 
external  appearances.  For  example,  in 
Cuba  one  would  think  that  the  doctrines 
of  Roman  Catholicism  would  completely 
dominate  the  religious  life,  which  is 
largely  regarded  as  solidly  Catholic.  But 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Cubans  who  worship  the  West  African 
deity  Chango.  He  is  partially  masked  by 
the  officially  sanctioned  patron  Santa 
Barbara,  but  except  for  the  mere  out- 
ward symbols  of  a saint  and  a cross, 
the  devotees  of  Chango  engage  in 
purely  pagan  practices,  worship  fer- 
tility gods  by  the  names  of  Ifi  and  Ifo, 
and  have  as  prominent  religious  sym- 
bols on  all  their  altars  the  head  of  a 
goat  and  a rooster,  the  two  animals 
which  are  regarded  by  West  Africans 
as  emblems  of  sex  fertility.  The  wor- 
ship of  Chango  is  not  restricted  to  the 
Negro  or  mulatto  population  of  Cuba, 
but  has  adherents  in  all  classes  of  Cuban 
life.  Recently  a senator  and  two  leading 
baseball  players  proclaimed  themselves 
as  devotees  of  Chango,  and  for  Cuba 
that  means  social  approval,  for  politics 
and  baseball  are  dominant  factors  in 
public  life. 

In  a small  village  in  northern  Ecua- 
dor one  Sunday  afternoon  there  were 
about  two  hundred  Quechua  Indians 
engaged  in  a drunken  brawl.  Some  were 
fighting,  others  slouched  with  bleary 
eyes  along  the  mud  fences,  and  still 
others  lay  like  dead  men,  beside  the 
road  and  in  the  muddy  ditches.  We 
asked  the  half-drunk  bar-keeper  the 
meaning  of  all  this,  and  he  said,  “Oh, 
our  saints  are  all  drunkards  and  so  are 
we.” 

“But  what  saint  could  you  be  honor- 
ing in  this  way?”  we  inquired. 

“It  is  John  the  Baptist,  today.” 

“But  we  know  that  John  the  Baptist 
never  drank  liquor,”  we  declared. 


“Ah  then,  perhaps  he  was  not  a saint 
of  pleasure.  But  there  are  many  others,” 
and  he  proceeded  to  recite  the  names  of 
many  saints  who  are  similarly  honored 
by  drunkenness. 

But  we  continued  to  insist  that  saints 
would  not  be  pleased  with  this  type  of 
drinking,  to  which  he  replied,  “But  it 
is  to  these  mountain  gods  that  we 
drink,”  and  one  by  one  he  recited  the 
names  of  the  mountain  deities  of  extinct 
volcanoes  and  lofty  crags  which  looked 
down  upon  the  valley.  Behind  the  saint 
was  a pagan  god.  The  forms  may  come 
from  Christendom,  but  the  faith  is  the 
faith  of  an  animist,  who  looks  to  the 
gods  of  his  ancestors  to  protect  him 
from  the  ills  of  the  present  and  the 
threats  of  the  future. 

II 

Before  treating  some  of  the  basic 
problems  confronted  in  animism,  we 
need  to  consider  at  least  two  popular 
beliefs  which  are  not  borne  out  by  scien- 
tific investigation.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  prevailing  idea  that  all 
peoples  believe  in  God,  or  at  least  in 
some  god.  In  other  words,  that  some 
place  within  their  religious  system  there 
is  at  least  a place  for  a supernatural 
personality,  even  though  he  may  have 
to  share  dominion  with  other  spirit  per- 
sonalities, either  cooperative  or  antago- 
nistic to  him.  But  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  people  believe  only  in  an  im- 
personal spirit  force,  which  in  most  of 
the  South  Pacific  is  known  as  mana. 
This  force  is  blind,  but  it  is  powerful. 
It  must  be  entreated,  propitiated,  and 
if  possible,  controlled,  and  manipulated, 
but  it  does  not  have  personality.  In  cer- 
tain other  parts  of  the  world  people  be- 
lieve in  spirits,  some  of  which  are  good 
and  others  bad,  but  very  often  the  people 
have  only  the  haziest  ideas  about  good 
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spirits.  The  Gbeapo  people  of  Liberia 
are  typical  of  many  tribes  in  Africa 
who  are  much  more  concerned  with 
placating  bad  spirits  than  supplicating 
good  ones,  for  they  lack  confidence  in 
the  indirect  approach  to  troublesome 
spirits.  Though  in  some  places  the 
people  admit  that  their  ancestors  may 
have  believed  in  a supreme  God,  they 
themselves  regard  him  as  a relatively 
insignificant  part  of  their  religious  sys- 
tem. Accordingly,  despite  some  com- 
ments made  by  well-intentioned  gener- 
alizers,  one  cannot  find  in  all  religious 
systems  a belief  in  a supreme  God,  or 
even  in  spirit  personality. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  assumed 
that  in  all  religions  there  is  a sense  of 
guilt  because  of  sin.  We  must  of  course 
recognize  that  for  the  animist  “sin,”  as 
we  speak  of  it,  consists  solely  in  dis- 
conformity  to  systems  of  taboo.  What 
is  more : such  systems  of  taboo  are 
usually  only  remotely  to  be  related  to 
anything  which  resembles  a Christian 
moral  code.  Taboo  is  essentially  an 
amoral  restriction.  There  are,  of  course, 
certain  attitudes  which  seem  to  imply 
a sense  of  guilt,  but  which  on  further 
examination  reveal  other  factors.  For 
example,  if  a Zinza  man  in  Tanganyika 
commits  adultery  and  then  returns  home 
and  picks  up  his  child  without  first 
dusting  himself  with  dirt  scratched 
from  the  mud  wall  of  his  hut  any  sub- 
sequent sickness  suffered  by  the  child 
is  apparently  regarded  as  resulting  from 
the  man’s  adultery.  However,  the  real 
fault  in  such  behavior  was  not  in  the 
adultery,  but  in  the  failure  to  observe 
the  proper  precaution  in  dusting  oneself 
upon  returning.  Furthermore,  the  adul- 
tery did  not  cause  the  sickness  of  the 
child  because  of  the  social  evil  involved, 
but  because  the  contact  with  another 
person  (without  proper  cleansing)  im- 


paired the  vital  force  which  linked  the 
father  and  mother  to  the  child.  We  do 
not  wish  to  imply  that  the  Zinza  people 
have  no  sense  of  guilt,  but  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  what  may  appear  to  be 
guilt  may  actually  be  some  other  emo- 
tional and  psychological  state.  One  finds 
that  in  some  cultures  a sense  of  fear  in 
being  caught  or  a sense  of  shame  in 
being  seen  is  far  more  significant  than 
any  sense  of  guilt.  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
impossible  to  determine  a sense  of  guilt 
by  simply  asking  animists  if  they  feel 
guilty.  There  are  usually  no  terms  in 
their  language  which  will  enable  one 
to  define  the  emotional  state  accurately. 
Nevertheless,  one  can  learn  a great  deal 
about  the  internal  working  of  the  re- 
ligious system  by  finding  out  the  basis 
for  punishment  by  the  supernatural 
forces.  For  example,  if  violation  of 
taboo  is  regarded  as  always  incurring 
punishment  by  the  spirit  powers,  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  people  have 
some  sense  of  guilt,  for  the  fear  of 
punishment  and  hence  a derived  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  as  defined  by  the 
system  of  taboo,  directly  reflects  the  ac- 
cumulative religious  experience  of  the 
people.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  violation 
of  taboo  is  punished,  either  physically 
or  by  social  ostracism,  only  by  people 
who  may  have  witnessed  the  act,  or  by 
a particular  spirit  who  was  personally 
offended  because  proper  attention  was 
not  paid  to  him,  one  is  not  likely  to 
have  any  sense  of  guilt.  A quarrel  with 
a malevolent,  offended  spirit  is  like  a 
fight  with  a mean  neighbor,  and  results 
more  often  in  a feeling  of  self-justifica- 
tion than  in  any  sense  of  having  done 
wrong.  But  if  all  the  spirit  world  turns 
against  the  violator  of  taboo,  then  there 
exists  a basis  for  the  development  of  a 
feeling  of  guilt. 
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III 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  Christian  message  as  it  meets 
the  system  of  animism,  we  need  to  un- 
derstand some  of  the  primary  features 
which  characterize  animism.  There  is 
a great  danger  in  generalizing  on  such 
a theme,  for  there  are  some  important 
exceptions  for  certain  areas  of  the 
world;  but  for  our  perspective  and 
analysis,  we  need  to  summarize  five  of 
the  most  significant,  interrelated  char- 
acteristics, stated  as  animist  doctrines : 

1.  There  is  spirit  power.  This  spirit 
power  is  basically  unseen  and  untouch- 
able, but  it  may  manifest  itself  in  myr- 
iads of  forms,  e.g.  ghosts  in  the  forest, 
weird  noises,  earthquakes,  eruptions  of 
volcanoes,  lightning,  plagues,  and  whirl- 
winds. The  spirits  may  have  personali- 
ties, in  that  they  may  choose  objectives 
and  initiate  specific  actions,  or  the  spirit 
power  may  be  purely  impersonal.  The 
spirits  may  be  arranged  in  a hierarchy 
of  power,  importance,  or  lineage,  or 
they  may  share  the  world  cooperatively 
or  antagonistically. 

2.  Spirit  power  is  integrally  com- 
bined with  material  existence.  Despite 
the  apparent  contradictions  and  con- 
trasts within  any  one  animistic  system, 
it  is  nevertheless  essentially  a monistic 
system.  The  spirit  force  is  usually 
fundamentally  one  and  the  same,  though 
its  manifestations  are  different  and  its 
functions  diverse;  and  it  is  generally 
shared  by  man,  animals,  plants,  water, 
and  earth  in  a descending  quantitative 
scale.  One  man  may  be  more  powerful 
than  another,  not  because  of  any  essen- 
tially qualitative  distinction,  but  because 
he  has  more  of  this  “soul  stuff,”  of 
which  the  world  is  filled,  but  which  is 
contained  in  varying  degrees  in  dif- 
ferent material  objects.  Within  the  man 


himself,  the  liver  is  often  regarded  as 
having  more  “soul-stuff”  than  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Hence,  the  victorious 
warrior  is  privileged  to  eat  the  liver  of 
his  victims  in  order  that  he  may  become 
even  stronger  by  virtue  of  his  having 
assimilated  more  of  this  universal  force. 

3.  Spirit  power  is  four-dimensional. 
Spirit  power  exists  everywhere,  in  the 
sky,  on  earth,  in  the  water,  beneath  the 
earth,  and  in  all  living  creatures.  It  is 
spread  throughout  the  earth,  but  is  pres- 
ent in  greater  strength  among  specially 
distinctive  physical  features : strange 
rocks,  outstanding  trees,  prominent 
hills,  and  powerful  men.  Its  fourth 
dimension  is  time,  for  spirit  power 
exists  in  those  who  have  passed  on  to 
the  spirit  world,  and  from  those  who 
have  died  may  be  made  available  to 
those  who  are  alive,  and  similarly  the 
power  of  the  living  becomes  in  turn  the 
power  of  the  generations  to  come.  Spirit 
power  has  different  concentrations,  but 
it  carries  on  in  time  with  differing 
distributions  and  rearrangements. 

4.  Spirit  power  can  be  manipulated 
and  controlled.  By  such  ritual  practices 
as  songs,  prayers,  sacrifices,  charms, 
dances,  and  medicines  the  spirit  power 
can  be  made  to  do  the  bidding  of  any- 
one who  has  mastered  the  technique.  In 
general  any  ritual  act  must  be  per- 
formed with  absolute  perfection  or  it  is 
not  binding  upon  the  spirit  power  over 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  control. 
Such  control  is  essentially  amoral,  for 
the  spirits  may  be  obliged  to  benefit  the 
worshipper  or  curse  an  enemy. 

5.  All  existence  is  interdependent.  All 
material  existence,  and  especially  man- 
kind, is  dependent  upon  either  the  good 
will  of  the  spirit  world  or  the  concentra- 
tion of  spirit  power.  People  must  de- 
pend upon  the  spirits,  but  the  spirits 
likewise  derive  at  least  some  of  their 
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power  from  those  who  worship  or 
respect  them.  If  a tribal  god  is  deserted 
by  some  of  his  people,  he  is  regarded 
as  weakened,  and  hence  less  able  to 
protect  the  residue  of  his  followers. 
Hence,  in  any  society  there  is  pressure 
to  maintain  the  tribal  religious  system, 
since  only  in  this  way  can  the  spirit 
power  protect  the  entire  social  unit.  As 
a result,  religious  conformance  becomes 
a socially  enforced  matter. 

Though  the  actual  manner  in  which 
such  animistic  beliefs  manifest  them- 
selves in  any  one  society  may  give  one 
the  impression  that  black  magic  and 
socially  destructive  practices  dominate 
the  entire  religious  life,  nevertheless, 
the  animist’s  interpretation  of  super- 
natural phenomena  is  essentially  posi- 
tive. One  cannot  approach  such  a sys- 
tem by  any  naive  declarations  that 
spirits  simply  do  not  exist.  Natives  will 
reply,  quite  conscientiously  and  con- 
vincingly, “But  I have  seen  them.” 
Anyone  who  has  lived  in  an  animist 
society  for  any  length  of  time  will  soon 
have  to  admit  that  there  are  many  as- 
pects of  native  religious  practice  which 
defy  our  types  of  explanations.  A flat 
denial  of  spirits,  evil  or  good,  is  as 
ridiculous  as  telling  Americans  that 
the  Rocky  Mountains  are  only  a myth. 
Furthermore,  one  cannot  adequately 
deal  with  such  a system  by  a series  of 
ethical  prohibitions.  One  missionary 
group  in  Africa  concentrated  their 
preaching  on  negative  pronouncements 
against  the  drinking  of  beer,  the  wear- 
ing of  beads,  and  dancing.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  native  beer  was  practically 
the  staple  food,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  was 
a native  found  drunk  in  his  own  village. 
It  was  only  when  he  went  to  the  Arab 
trading  posts  and  drank  hard  liquor  that 
he  would  become  drunk.  As  for  beads, 
they  were  often  the  only  covering  for 


the  men,  and  they  had  practically  no 
religious  significance.  The  dancing  in- 
volved no  moral  implications  as  far  as 
the  natives  were  concerned.  As  a result 
the  energetic  denunciations  by  the  mis- 
sionaries fell  largely  on  deaf  ears,  be- 
cause the  natives  could  not  perceive  the 
religious  or  moral  factors  involved  in 
beer,  beads,  and  dancing.  If  the  prohibi- 
tions had  any  meaning,  it  was  simply 
that  as  new  kinds  of  taboo,  they  would 
guarantee  help  from  a new  god,  called 
Jesus.  It  is  so  easy  to  fall  into  the  error 
of  thinking  that  preaching  about  sin 
will  bring  men  to  Jesus  Christ,  when 
it  is  the  presentation  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  alone  can  bring  men  to  a real 
consciousness  of  sin. 

IV 

Whatever  the  message  or  the  audi- 
ence, the  missionary  must  have  some 
point  of  contact.  That  is  to  say,  he 
must  begin  with  those  to  whom  he 
speaks.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
point  of  contact  becomes  the  foundation 
of  a religious  system.  Animistic  beliefs 
are  not  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel, 
for  “there  is  no  other  foundation  than 
that  which  has  been  laid  in  Christ 
Jesus.”  Furthermore,  we  are  treading 
on  dangerous  ground  indeed,  if  we  at- 
tempt to  equate  animistic  beliefs  with 
the  Old  Testament  revelation  of  God. 
The  missionary’s  interest  in  native  re- 
ligious systems  is  not  a means  by  which 
he  can  build  a Christian  superstructure 
on  an  animistic  consciousness,  but  one 
by  which  he  may  discover  points  of 
contact  and  may  define  clearly  the  basic 
differences. 

Missionaries  working  among  the 
Mbanza  people  of  northern  Congo  have 
an  excellent  point  of  contact  in  the 
Mbanza  belief  in  a god  named  Chuchu. 
According  to  their  legends  Chuchu 
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made  the  earth  and  mankind,  and  he 
liked  men,  but  they  rebelled  against 
him  and  deserted  him.  In  their  wander- 
ings men  have  almost  forgotten  about 
Chuchu,  but  Chuchu  is  never  supposed 
to  have  forgotten  about  men.  This 
forms  an  excellent  basis  for  beginning 
to  discuss  with  Mbanza  people  the  rela- 
tionship of  mankind  to  God  himself,  for 
God  most  certainly  has  not  forgotten 
about  men,  but  has  sent  his  own  Son 
into  the  world  to  redeem  mankind.  The 
truth  which  the  Mbanzas  indistinctly 
perceived  through  ancient  legend,  God 
has  revealed  clearly  through  His  Word. 

There  are  often  idiomatic  phrases  in 
the  language  which  provide  an  excel- 
lent point  of  contact.  For  example,  the 
Shilluks  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
speak  of  “forgiveness”  as  “spitting  on 
the  ground  in  front  of  one.”  It  may 
seem  crude  to  some  people  to  speak  of 
the  forgiveness  of  God  toward  the  sin- 
ner as  “God  spits  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  sinner.”  But  in  this  phrase 
exists  an  important  point  of  contact. 
When  two  men  have  had  a case  adju- 
dicated in  court  and  any  fines  or  retribu- 
tions have  been  meted  out,  they  are 
supposed  to  spit  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  each  other  to  indicate  that  all  has 
been  forgiven  and  the  complaint  is  for- 
ever ended.  Similarly  the  evangelist 
may  explain  to  the  Shilluks  that  we 
have  sinned  against  God  by  our  evil 
ways,  but  Christ  came  and  died  for 
men’s  sins;  and  if  we  by  faith  will 
appropriate  this  grace  of  God,  we  may 
receive  His  forgiveness,  literally,  “God 
will  spit  on  the  ground  in  front  of  us.” 
And  by  this  act  God  indicates  clearly 
our  complete  forgiveness. 

The  missionary  who  enters  the  home 
of  a Roman  Catholic  in  Latin  America 
will  often  find  it  valuable  to  inquire  as 
to  the  name  of  the  saint  enshrined  on 


the  family  altar  or  placed  in  the  niche 
of  the  wall.  If  the  saint  is  a Biblical 
character,  the  missionary  immediately 
has  a point  of  contact,  for  in  most 
instances  the  Catholic  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  his  saint,  except  perhaps 
that  it  was  sold  at  a certain  fair  and 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  some  types  of 
ailments.  If  at  all  possible  the  mission- 
ary should  show  his  Catholic  host  that 
portion  of  the  Scriptures  which  speaks 
of  his  saint,  and  in  this  way  the  man 
will  often  want  to  possess  the  Book  that 
tells  about  his  saint.  But  if  he  begins  to 
read,  he  will  soon  find  that  the  principal 
character  of  God’s  revelation  is  His 
Son,  not  the  saint ; and  eventually  Jesus 
Christ  becomes  enthroned  in  the  think- 
ing and  life  of  the  man. 

By  seeking  out  points  of  contact,  we 
do  not  imply  that  one  should  adopt  the 
position  that  essentially  all  religions  are 
similar.  The  study  of  comparative  re- 
ligions during  the  last  generation  made 
much  of  the  presumed  identity  of  re- 
ligious systems,  and  even  attempted  to 
construct  evolutionary  series  of  ever 
increasing  complexity  by  which  all  re- 
ligious systems  were  supposed  to  have 
developed.  Anthropologists  are  much 
more  cautious  today  and  those  who  have 
studied  such  problems  more  profoundly 
have  become  more  and  more  impressed 
with  some  of  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tions rather  than  with  the  superficial 
likenesses.  Especially  in  the  field  of 
soteriology,  the  Bible  presents  a unique 
way  to  God.  For  it  is  not  a process  by 
which  man  gains  his  salvation  through 
hereditary  privilege,  ritualistic  practice, 
or  self-subjugation,  but  one  by  which 
God  has  not  only  sought  out  man,  but 
has  provided  the  means  and  the  way  of 
reconciliation  to  Himself. 

The  heart  of  the  missionary’s  message 
is  that  “God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
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the  world  to  Himself”  (2  Corinthians 
,5:19).  It  should  be  noted  carefully 
that  this  is  not  Christ  on  his  own  recon- 
ciling a wayward  world  to  the  higher 
morality  of  God,  nor  Christ  reconciling 
a peeved  and  angry  God  to  a rebellious 
world.  God  was  Himself  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  to  Himself.  Here 
< is  the  unity  of  divine  redemption,  which 
is  shattered  by  superficial  theologians 
who  do  not  take  the  Trinity  seriously. 

V 

The  message  of  the  missionary  must 
be  rooted  in  the  most  profound  and  yet 
clearest  presentation  of  Biblical  theol- 
ogy, a study  which  has  unfortunately 
been  neglected  by  so  many  who  have 
regarded  missions  as  a venture  of  good- 
will or  a program  of  social  betterment. 
But  missions  cannot  advance  without  a 
dynamic  presentation  of  five  cardinal 
theological  truths:  (1)  the  Trinity, 
(2)  the  sinful  nature  of  man,  (3)  the 
regenerating  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  through  faith  in  the  atonement  of 
the  Cross,  (4)  the  life  of  holiness,  and 
(5)  the  fellowship  and  ministry  of  the 
Church. 

Such  theological  emphases  are  re- 
garded by  some  as  being  too  “heavy”  or 
“beyond  the  mind  of  the  primitive.” 
Such  reactions  are  quite  unfounded. 
It  is  true  that,  if  such  doctrines  are  to 
be  encrusted  in  unused  words  and 
worshipped  as  pronouncements  about 
truth  rather  than  being  embodied  in 
living  experience  with  truth,  they  may 
be  as  meaningless  to  aboriginal  peoples 
as  they  are  to  many  church  members  of 
America  who  recognize  the  sound  of 
the  words,  but  are  unacquainted  with 
the  reality  of  their  meaning.  Theology 
must  be  brought  down  out  of  the  clouds 
in  order  that  it  may  minister  to  the 
deep  human  needs.  Theology  is  simply 


the  objective  description  of  the  sub- 
jective faith  which  gives  new  content 
to  life.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  deny 
the  validity  of  the  historical,  but  the 
objective  historical  fact  must  become  a 
subjective  living  reality,  or  faith  is  not 
a way  of  life,  but  a philosophical  sys- 
tem, to  be  manipulated  in  accordance 
with  immediate  purpose.  Rather  than 
regarding  theology  as  an  ultimate  syn- 
thesis to  be  understood  by  the  relatively 
few,  it  must  become  the  common  mes- 
sage proclaimed  to  all  men.  The  failure 
to  incorporate  theology  into  the  sermons 
of  the  last  generation  has  left  many  of 
our  churches  spiritually  weak  and  doc- 
trinally  confused.  The  missionary,  how- 
ever, does  not  preach  and  teach  theology 
simply  because  he  thinks  he  should. 
He  finds  that  he  must  teach  it,  because 
it  alone  meets  the  practical  problems  of 
faith  and  points  out  to  men  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  life  of  faith  in  a re- 
deeming God  and  the  life  of  fear 
because  of  spirit  powers. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  an 
answer  to  polytheism  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  the  blind  monism  of  impersonal 
spirit  force  on  the  other.  It  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  a hierarchy  of  gods 
who  gain  their  positions  by  strife  and 
maintain  them  by  unscrupulous  tactics. 
Only  in  the  Trinity  can  one  understand 
how  the  same  God  can  be  creator,  re- 
deemer, and  sanctifier  of  mankind  ; how 
He  can  be  the  God  of  heaven,  Jesus 
who  lived  and  died  upon  earth,  and  the 
Spirit  which  indwells  the  believer.  Only 
in  the  Trinity  can  one  perceive  the  God 
who  controls  the  universe  and  yet  in 
tender  compassion  touches  the  heart  of 
the  lowly  sinner.  Furthermore,  the 
Trinity  is  also  the  divine  model  for  the 
fellowship  of  the  believers:  “that  they 
may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one”  (John 
1 7 :22). 
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The  sinful  nature  of  man  must  be 
emphasized  if  men  are  ever  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  deceitful  optimism 
which  masks  the  ego,  or  to  penetrate 
the  barricade  of  amoral  taboo,  or  to 
permit  men  to  see  that  sin  is  not  in  the 
overt  deed  but  in  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart.  The  doctrine  of 
the  sinful  nature  of  man  does  not 
eliminate  the  problems  posed  by  the 
maladjustments  and  injustices  which 
warp  the  life,  but  it  prevents  one  from 
dismissing  sin  as  purely  maladjustment 
and  from  rejecting  human  responsi- 
bility because  of  alleged  social  pres- 
sures. Phariseeism  has  always  been 
man’s  favorite  doctrine  and  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  against  the  Phariseeism 
of  his  day  is  equally  valid  now,  whether 
in  America  or  Central  Africa. 

The  regenerative  power  of  the  Spirit 
through  faith  in  the  atonement  of  the 
Cross  is  the  message  of  salvation.  It  is 
the  simple  story  of  John  3,  “Ye  must 
be  born  anew.”  It  is  the  direct  answer 
to  charms  and  fetishes,  magic  and  sacri- 
fices, prayers  and  pilgrimages.  It  does 
not  deny  religious  observances,  but  in- 
sists that  the  life  is  by  faith  and  that 
works  reflect  the  saving  grace  rather 
than  constitute  the  basis  of  one’s  ac- 
ceptance before  God. 

The  life  of  holiness  constitutes  a 
pivotal  teaching  in  animistic  societies, 
for  where  sin  is  equated  with  violating 
taboo  and  where  taboo  is  essentially 
amoral,  there  is  no  basis  for  holy  living. 
For  the  most  part  animism  recognizes 
little  or  no  connection  between  religion 
and  morality.  We  assume  that  all 
peoples  regard  a religious  man  as  a 
good  man,  but  this  is  by  no  means  true. 
A person  may  be  ever  so  “religious,” 
in  the  sense  that  he  is  endowed  with 
spirit  power  or  because  he  may  gain  a 
livelihood  by  ministering  this  power  to 


others,  but  this  makes  no  moral  de-  : 
mands  upon  his  own  life.  Whether  he  k 
is  good  or  bad  is  purely  a matter  of  01 
convenience.  As  one  native  pastor  in  K 
Congo  described  the  contrast  in  Chris-  11 
tianity,  “A  God-believer  must  be  a 1° 
good  believer,  just  as  the  banana  is  ^ 
covered  by  its  skin  ; but  once  the  banana  * 
is  peeled,  both  the  fruit  and  skin  soon  N 
spoil.”  But  this  truth  is  only  recognized  * 
as  people  come  face  to  face  with  the  P 
truth  of  the  life  of  holiness. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  the  * 
answer  to  the  breakdown  in  native  life,  to 
caused  by  new  social,  governmental,  & 
and  economic  factors  which  have  de-  toi 
stroyed  the  old  clan  ties,  but  have  not 
replaced  them.  Furthermore,  the  new  iv 
convert  finds  that  he  cannot  be  an  in- 
tegral  part  of  the  old  system.  He  is  still  . 
in  the  world,  to  which  he  has  a ministry  to 
as  one  of  the  redeemed,  but  his  sense  of  to 
“belonging”  must  be  supplied  by  the  it! 
church.  However,  the  church  is  not  to  Bi 
be  regarded  purely  as  a haven  for  the  ro 
insecure.  It  is  the  instrument  of  God  » 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  In 
the  unity  of  its  program  and  activity  to 
one  finally  discovers  the  fellowship  of  1 
the  saints.  w 

VI  « 

These  theological  truths  can  be  taught  | , 
positively,  in  a form  fully  related  to  ; 
native  life,  and  by  the  power  of  the  ; 
Spirit  one  can  consecrate  all  of  life  to  ' 
God,  thus  avoiding  the  debilitating  j 
schism  which  divides  the  secular  from 
the  sacred  and  leaves  men  spiritual 
schizophrenics.  There  is  no  special  value  ,f 
in  attempting  to  deny  the  presence  of  >, 
spirits  lurking  in  the  grass,  the  streams, 
or  the  forests.  One  must  teach  people 
to  practice  the  presence  of  God,  and 
soon  the  belief  in  the  haunting  spirits 
becomes  a thing  of  the  past.  Rather 
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than  placate  the  spirit  of  the  spring 
before  taking  water  from  it,  people  can 
learn  to  thank  God,  who  created  the 
world  and  provided  such  water  for  man- 
kind. Rather  than  sacrifice  each  morning 
to  the  guardian  spirit  of  fish  so  that  it 
will  not  take  vengeance  upon  the  fisher- 
man, one  may  learn  to  begin  each  day  by 
asking  the  Creator  of  fish  to  provide  the 
meat  for  the  day  that  the  family  may 
grow  and  live  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Rather  than  practice  immoral  rites  to 
secure  fertility  of  the  crops,  one  can 
learn  to  trust  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  to  provide  in  response  to  man’s 
toil. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  nega- 
tive denouncements  of  drunken  reli- 
gious festivals.  Among  many  of  the 
Quechua  Indians  of  Peru  such  celebra- 
tions are  almost  the  only  escape  from 
the  drab  enslavement  which  has  de- 
stroyed all  incentive  for  creative  living. 
But  some  missionaries  are  having  re- 
markable success  in  combating  these 
social  evils  by  having  Bible  conferences, 
where  time  is  given  to  instruction  in 
the  Word,  fellowship,  and  sports. 
Rather  than  simply  denouncing  the 
wrong,  they  have  produced  constructive 
results  by  substituting  the  right. 

Any  feature  of  native  society  is  likely 
to  have  some  intrinsic  value,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  preserved  through 
the  generations  of  time  necessary  to 
make  it  an  integral  part  of  the  behavior 
pattern  of  the  culture.  Puberty  rites  are 
often  cruel,  painful,  and  actually  harm- 
ful to  the  reproductive  function;  and 
yet  they  become  a symbol  and  an  in- 
strument by  which  adulthood  is  recog- 
nized and  adolescents  are  prepared  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  full  tribal 
membership  and  participation.  Without 
some  adequate  functional  substitute  a 
young  man  or  woman  may  find  it  im- 


possible to  get  a spouse ; or  a child  born 
from  a union  of  people  who  have  not 
undergone  these  puberty  rites  may  be 
killed  before  reaching  maturity.  These 
problems — and  many  more — have  led 
some  missionaries  to  institute  Christian 
puberty  rites.  Others  have  taken  up 
the  Boy’s  Brigade  or  Girl  Scouts  as  a 
kind  of  functional  substitute.  In  still 
other  places  only  a part  of  the  original 
ceremony  is  retained,  but  it  is  enough  to 
guarantee  acceptance  of  the  young 
person.  Among  the  San  Bias  Indians  of 
Panama  the  Christians  have  abandoned 
the  three  days  of  bathing  in  cool  water 
and  the  financially  disastrous  feasting 
or  the  serving  of  liquor.  Rather,  they 
have  provided  some  delicious  cakes  and 
much  appreciated  chocolate  drink,  which 
has  become  recognized  as  a fully  ac- 
ceptable substitute  for  Christian  young 
women  who  are  announcing  their  read- 
iness to  be  candidates  for  marriage. 

In  many  so-called  primitive  societies 
clannishness  is  so  highly  developed  and 
loyalties  so  intense,  that  one  can  predict 
any  church  election  by  knowing  the 
clan  membership  of  the  candidates  and 
the  persons  present.  It  is  useless  to 
inveigh  against  this  strongest  tie  in 
native  life.  To  overcome  its  influence 
one  must  introduce  new  loyalties  and 
show  people  that  those  of  other  clans 
can  be  trusted.  In  the  Baptist  school 
in  Lisala,  Belgian  Congo,  the  mission- 
aries divide  the  students  into  various 
dormitories  so  that  men  of  all  clans 
will  be  living  together.  Each  dormitory 
has  a distinctive  flag  and  each  boy  wears 
the  emblem  of  his  dormitory.  Points 
are  awarded  each  day  for  the  cleanliness 
of  each  dormitory,  for  the  deportment 
of  each  group,  for  grades  in  school, 
and  for  excellence  in  athletic  contests. 
At  the  end  of  each  week  the  dormitory 
which  has  excelled  that  week  proudly 
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raises  its  flag  beneath  the  Belgian  flag 
as  a symbol  of  the  joint  endeavor  of 
the  group.  By  this  means  lasting  friend- 
ships are  formed  between  men  of  dif- 
ferent clans,  and  gradually  the  clan 
distinctions  in  the  church  are  losing 
their  force. 

Native  life  in  any  society  has  rich  re- 
sources of  expression  which  can  be  used 
by  the  missionary  to  make  the  message 
fully  indigenous.  Rather  than  attempt  to 
teach  people  to  sing  only  the  hymns  of 
our  Western  culture  with  strange  trans- 
lations and  stranger  intervals  of  tone — 
which  are  usually  never  fully  mas- 
tered— it  is  much  better  to  encourage 
local  musicians  to  set  the  gospel  mes- 
sage to  music,  using  native  musical 
motifs.  If  people  in  the  Congo  are  en- 
couraged to  “sing  the  Sunday  School” 
lesson,  by  having  one  person  tell  the 
story  in  musical  units,  singing  out  one 
line  to  be  followed  by  the  chorus,  re- 
peating his  words  or  amplifying  them, 
one  can  hear  the  gospel  story  sung 
throughout  the  week.  Even  the  native 
imitative  dance  forms  and  pageantry 
can  and  have  been  used  to  tell  the  story 
of  redeeming  grace. 

The  task  of  the  missionary  is  not  to 
destroy  native  culture  but  to  teach 
people  to  consecrate  it  to  the  service  of 
God.  That  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  message  of  salvation  must  go,  but 
it  only  goes  as  it  is  supplanted  by 
something  richer  and  more  satisfying 
to  the  experience. 

There  are  some  people  who  ask, 
“But  do  these  converts  from  animism 
really  understand  the  deeper  spiritual 
experiences  ? Can  they  possibly  perceive 
the  meaning  of  God?”  The  answer  is 
a most  emphatic  “Yes !”  Justino  Quispe, 
an  Aymara  Indian  living  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Titicaca,  speaks  of  God’s 
presence  as  naturally  as  anyone  might 
speak  of  the  nearness  of  a dear  friend. 


Jesus  Christ  as  a living  reality  in  the 
life  is  simply  taken  for  granted  on  the 
basis  of  a vital  experience  which  has 
transformed  Justino’s  life.  As  a cloak 
for  their  own  unbelief,  some  persons 
might  regard  Justino’s  faith  as  naive, 
but  it  is  the  living  faith  of  a trusting 
son,  confident  of  the  love  of  his  heavenly 
Father.  There  is  no  faith  beyond  this, 
for  it  is  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  words 
about  the  faith  of  a little  child. 

But  we  must  not  regard  converts  in 
primitive  societies  as  being  purely  sub- 
jectivists, who  have  no  message  for 
their  world.  One  of  the  most  stirring 
appeals  ever  heard  by  the  writer  was 
made  by  a veteran  Congo  pastor,  who 
preached  the  graduation  sermon  for  a 
class  of  young  men  leaving  the  Presby- 
terian Seminary  in  Mutoto.  He  showed 
his  audience  three  ears  of  corn,  all  of 
which  looked  alike  on  the  outside,  but 
which  he  proceeded  to  liken  to  men  en- 
tering the  ministry.  The  first  ear  of 
corn  had  only  one  or  two  developed 
kernels.  This  was  like  men  who  ap- 
peared to  be  strong  in  the  faith,  but 
who  were  fruitless  in  their  ministry. 
When  the  husks  of  the  second  ear  were 
stripped  away,  there  was  nothing  but 
smut  and  diseased  grain.  These  were 
men  who  were  worse  than  fruitless,  for 
their  lives  contaminated  the  church  by 
their  sin.  The  last  ear  was  full  of  well- 
developed  kernels;  this  was  the  life  of 
fruitfulness.  But  as  the  speaker  closed, 
he  pointed  out  how  these  kernels  would 
remain  only  something  to  look  at,  un- 
less they  were  sown  in  the  earth,  to 
die,  that  they  might  bring  forth  abun- 
dantly. And  so  the  minister  pled  with 
these  men  leaving  their  seminary  to 
bury  themselves  in  the  jungle  villages 
and  to  die  to  self,  in  order  that  they 
might  bring  forth  fruit  unto  everlasting 
life.  This  is  the  message  in  the  lives  of 
the  people. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  FREEDOM 
VIEWPOINT  OF  AMERICAN 


Halbert  M.  Jones 


FROM  THE 
BUSINESS 


IT  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to 
have  the  privilege  of  sharing  with 
these  distinguished  gentlemen  in  a dis- 
cussion of  Freedom.  In  this  nation 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  preservation, 
defense,  and  extension  of  liberty,  Free- 
dom is  one  of  our  most  treasured  pos- 
sessions. Possession,  however,  may  not 
be  the  best  term — for  liberty  is  a pur- 
suit and  a continuous  one.  Our  prede- 
cessors have  purchased  Freedom  for 
us  at  dear  costs,  but  the  maintenance 
and  extension  of  liberty  are  the  respon- 
sibilities of  each  succeeding  generation. 
Freedom — Our  Freedom — will  not  be 
preserved  unless  we  know  what  our 
liberty  consists  of  and  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  actively  defend  and  extend 
it. 

It  seems  most  appropriate  that  Free- 
dom should  be  our  topic  today.  Twice 
now  in  a decade  we  find  ourselves  gird- 
ing for  war,  hoping  that  this  second 
time  we  shall  not  need  our  military 
might  but  none  the  less  convinced  that 
the  might  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  re- 
main a free  people.  This  process  of 
preparing  for  possible  war  inevitably 
results  in  the  building  up  of  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  central  govern- 
ment and  by  virtue  of  such  concentra- 
tion, it  results  also  in  the  surrender  by 
the  people  of  certain  rights  and  certain 
areas  of  liberty.  Now,  no  one  should 
be  unwilling  to  make  such  sacrifices  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  adequate  de- 
fense of  our  nation,  but  we  need  to  be 
very  sure  that  these  rights,  which  are 
surrendered,  are  given  up  for  a tempo- 
rary and  limited  period  only  and  that 


the  current  emergency  does  not  provide 
a permanent  basis  for  the  restriction 
of  liberty  in  this  nation.  A discussion 
of  Freedom,  especially  when  we  are  in 
the  process  of  restricting  it,  is  a most 
desirable  procedure. 

My  assignment  is  to  present  Free- 
dom From  the  Viewpoint  of  American 
Business.  I should  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  I do  not  appear  as  the  representa- 
tive of  any  business  organization  or 
association.  The  statements  which  I 
shall  make  must  be  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility. I am  engaged  in  business  and 
spend  the  majority  of  my  time  deal- 
ing with  business  matters  relating  to  a 
small  manufacturing  company.  It  is  in- 
evitable, therefore,  that  business  con- 
siderations should  color  my  thinking  on 
any  subject.  However,  I find  consider- 
able difficulty  in  recognizing  any  dis- 
tinction between  my  convictions  regard- 
ing Freedom  as  a citizen  and  my 
convictions  as  a businessman.  In  our 
discussion  today,  we  are  presenting 
Freedom  from  the  viewpoint  of  four 
areas  of  interest — Organized  Labor, 
Religion,  Politics,  and  Business.  There 
is  thus  the  implication,  at  least,  that 
Freedom  is  something  different  depend- 
ing upon  the  point  of  view.  This  is  an 
implication  which  I should  like  to  chal- 
lenge, for  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
basic  freedoms  are  the  same,  regard- 
less of  the  group  point  of  view,  for 
they  are  concerned  with  the  rights  of 
individuals.  These  rights  must  be  com- 
mon to  the  individuals  in  all  groups  of 
a free  society.  Any  attempt  to  sub- 
divide rights  and  to  say  that  these  are 
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pertinent  to  this  group,  but  not  to  that 
one,  will  surely  result  in  the  impair- 
ment of  liberty  for  all.  It  seems  also 
clear  that  we  cannot  surrender  on  a 
permanent  basis  any  of  our  basic  rights 
without  at  the  long  last  jeopardizing  all 
of  them.  The  point  which  I should  like 
to  emphasize  is  that  Freedom  and  the 
basic  rights  which  have  developed  there- 
from are  common  to  all  individuals 
and,  therefore,  to  all  of  the  groups  in 
a free  society.  Freedom  cannot  mean 
something  for  business  and  something 
else  for  religion,  or  organized  labor, 
or  politics,  or  education,  or  any  other 
field  of  interest. 

The  Meaning  of  Freedom 

Though  we  talk  a great  deal  about 
Freedom,  we  seldom  define  what  it  is. 
In  fact  it  is  difficult  of  definition  and 
there  are  others  on  our  program  who 
are  much  more  competent  than  I to 
probe  its  philosophical,  moral,  and 
ethical  depths.  However,  I should  like 
briefly  to  bring  to  you  a conception  of 
Freedom  which  seems  admirable  to  me 
because  of  its  clarity  and  conciseness. 

Some  time  ago,  the  Magazine 
“Look”  published  the  contents  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  “ Primer  for  Ameri- 
cans.” Perhaps  some  of  you  saw  this. 
The  author  sought  to  define  in  clear 
and  simple  language  the  basic  principles 
which  guide  us  here  in  the  United 
States.  We  shall  not  have  the  time  to 
review  all  of  the  material  in  the  pam- 
phlet, but  I should  like  to  suggest  to 
you  the  principles  which  the  author 
notes  as  basic  in  our  conception  of 
Freedom. 

(i)  The  cornerstone  of  our  freedom 
is  our  belief  that  each  person, 
regardless  of  race,  religion, 
creed,  or  circumstance  is  of  in- 


finite value  and  importance  as 
an  individual.  We  normally  do 
not  appreciate  how  fundamental 
this  belief  is  to  our  whole  way 
of  life.  It  is  the  basic  difference 
between  our  situation  and  that 
which  prevails  in  totalitarian  na- 
tions. We  believe  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  important  unit  and 
that  the  state  is  the  servant  of 
the  individual.  The  totalitarians 
believe  that  the  state  is  the  im- 
portant feature  and  that  the  in- 
dividual exists  for  the  state. 

(2)  We  believe  that  all  men  are  en- 
titled to  and  should  enjoy  per- 
sonal freedom,  not  only  in  our 
own  land  but  in  other  lands  the 
world  over. 

(3)  We  believe  that  all  men  are 
created  equal — not  that  all  men 
develop  equally  and  have  equal 
talents,  which  is  obvious,  but 
that  all  men  are  equal  before 
God  and  the  Law  with  no  dif- 
ference attributable  to  birth. 

On  these  foundations  we  have  built 
a structure  of  rights  which  we  say  may 
not  be  taken  away  from  the  individual 
except  in  unusual  circumstances  and 
by  due  process  of  Law. 

( 1 ) The  right  to  freedom  of  speech 
— To  speak  our  minds  openly, 
freely,  and  without  fear.  In  so 
much  of  the  world,  this  right  has 
never  existed  and  in  other  areas, 
it  has  disappeared. 

(2)  The  right  to  freedom  of  as- 
sembly— That  is  the  right  to 
joint  action  in  cooperation  with 
others. 

(3)  The  right  to  freedom  of  wor- 
ship—Which  is  the  right  to  wor- 
ship our  God  according  to  the 
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dictates  of  conscience.  Our  na- 
tion may  not  prescribe  a state 
religion. 

(4)  The  right  to  security  of  person 
and  property.  Three  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  pro- 
tect this  right. 

(5)  The  right  to  equal  protection  be- 
fore the  law. 

(6)  The  right  to  freedom  from  slav- 
ery. This  means  that  a man  may 
not  be  forced  to  work  and  he 
always  has  the  right  to  quit. 

(7)  The  right  to  petition  the  govern- 
ment. 

(8)  The  right  to  vote  for  the  person 
of  your  choice.  This  is  the  indi- 
vidual’s most  potent  weapon  for 
protection  of  his  rights  and  free- 
dom— a weapon  which  must  be 
regularly  and  wisely  used. 

The  basic  rights  which  we  have 
named  have  developed  into  many  sec- 
ondary ones  which  may  be  summarized 
by  the  statements  that  every  man  is 
entitled  to  freedom  of  action  and 
equality  of  opportunity  and  that  every 
man  may  earn  his  living  when,  where, 
and  how  he  wants  to.  In  the  exercise 
of  these  rights,  the  individual  must  not, 
of  course,  interfere  with  the  equal 
rights  of  others,  nor  the  welfare  of  the 
people  as  a whole,  nor  may  he  violate 
the  laws  of  the  land  which  are  sup- 
posedly designed  to  protect  that  wel- 
fare. With  these  rights,  the  individual 
has  grave  responsibilities  for  himself 
and  his  family  and  to  his  associates,  his 
community,  his  country,  his  world,  and 
to  his  God.  These  principles  are  the 
core  of  the  liberty  which  is  our  heritage 
in  this  great  land  of  ours.  They  are 
essentially  the  rights  which  are  denied 
to  the  individual  in  every  totalitarian 
area  of  the  world.  They  are  rights 
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which  are  common  and  basic  to  the 
individuals  in  every  group,  in  every 
area  of  interest,  and  would  be  the  same 
for  a businessman,  for  a churchman, 
or  a citizen. 

Freedom  and  American  Business 

How  does  this  conception  of  Free- 
dom and  definition  of  rights  apply  to 
American  business  ? Let  us  first  inquire 
What  is  the  function  of  business  in  our 
society  and  what  are  its  responsibilities  ? 
We  normally  consider  business  as 
those  activities  associated  with  produc- 
tion, marketing,  transporting,  and  fi- 
nancing of  goods  and  services.  It  is  the 
function  of  business  to  provide  a needed 
product  or  service  and  to  develop 
products  and  services  for  which  a need 
may  be  created.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  business  to  organize,  combine,  and 
coordinate  materials,  machines,  money, 
and  most  important  of  all,  the  abilities 
and  efforts  of  man  to  make  the  most 
effective  possible  contribution  to  society 
and  to  yield  the  fullest  measure  of 
human  satisfaction.  Business  must  not 
only  produce  and  distribute  efficiently  a 
needed  product,  it  must  also  recognize 
the  human  values  by  providing  satis- 
factory rewards  and  recognition  for  all 
those  individual  persons  concerned  with 
the  process  of  producing  and  distrib- 
uting. Business  has  serious  obligations, 
not  only  to  its  owners  and  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  its  products,  but  to  every 
employee,  to  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  nation.  The  importance  of  its  obli- 
gations is  being  recognized  more  and 
more  widely  by  business.  In  the  Har- 
vard Business  School,  one  of  our  finest 
educational  institutions  for  business,  in- 
creasing emphasis  is  being  put  on  the 
social  responsibilities  of  business  and 
the  human  values  of  business.  Business 
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is  concerned  pre-eminently  with  people 
and  only  when  the  individual  person 
derives  satisfaction  from  business  can 
it  hope  to  render  its  service  and  to  ful- 
fill its  responsibilities. 

How  is  our  conception  of  Freedom 
reflected  in  the  fulfillment  of  these 
functions  and  responsibilities?  If  a 
business  is  to  survive,  it  must  produce 
a needed  product  at  a cost  which  will 
permit  that  product  to  sell  to  a will- 
ing purchaser  at  a price  which  repre- 
sents a satisfactory  value.  That  price 
must  cover  the  cost  of  production 
and  a profit  for  the  producer.  The 
amount  of  that  profit  can  be  subject  to 
considerable  debate,  but  the  earning  of 
a profit  over  a period  is  essential  to  the 
survival  of  any  business.  For  a busi- 
ness to  survive,  to  fulfill  its  functions, 
and  to  discharge  its  responsibilities,  the 
individual  or  the  group  who  decides 
business  policy,  must  have  the  follow- 
ing minimum  rights : 

( 1 ) The  right  to  determine  the  prod- 
uct to  be  made. 

(2)  The  right  to  exercise  a reason- 
able degree  of  control  over  the 
costs  of  producing  and  distrib- 
uting the  product. 

(3)  The  right  to  set  the  price  at  a 
level  which  will  over  a period 
of  time  cover  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  a reasonable  profit. 

(4)  The  right  to  employ  those  indi- 
viduals who  can  and  will  con- 
tribute to  the  efficient  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  prod- 
uct. 

There  are  other  rights  which  could 
be  detailed.  They  would  all  be  mani- 
festations of  the  basic  right  to  freedom 
of  action  subject,  of  course,  to  the  limi- 
tations involving  the  regard  for  equal 


rights  of  others  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people. 

Our  nation  has  made  such  tremen- 
dous strides  in  its  approximately  175 
years  of  existence,  largely  because  we 
have  had  uncounted  numbers  of  people 
who  have  been  free  to  act.  Every  indi- 
vidual in  a free  nation  is  a potential 
producer  of  initiative,  and  our  eco- 
nomic progress  is  the  result  of  the  de- 
cisions to  act,  taken  separately  and  ag- 
gressively by  a multitude  of  different 
individuals  over  the  years  of  our  his- 
tory. We  have  today  millions  of  centers 
on  a local  level  where  decisions  can  be 
made  and  action  taken  without  restric- 
tion or  control  from  higher  levels  of 
authority.  There  are  errors  in  decisions, 
of  course,  but  the  sum  total  of  results 
has  been  so  far  above  the  performance 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  technique  is  obvious. 
The  right  of  any  man,  but  since  my 
discussion  is  from  the  viewpoint  of 
business,  the  right  of  a businessman  to 
search  for  facts,  to  decide  and  to  act  on 
his  own  responsibility  and  initiative  is 
the  basic  foundation  for  our  economic 
progress.  This  includes  the  right  to  be 
wrong.  Every  course  of  action  involves 
risk  and  every  decision  must  necessarily 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  failure. 
One  of  our  great  strengths  is  that  a 
man  can  be  wrong  and,  if  wrong,  can 
pay  his  losses  and  start  again.  The  right 
to  be  wrong  is  a vital  aspect  of  freedom 
of  action.  Any  limitation  of  freedom 
of  action  beyond  that  reasonably  re- 
quired to  protect  the  rights  of  others 
and  the  general  welfare  will  weaken 
immeasurably  the  economy  of  this  na- 
tion. This  freedom  of  action  must  be 
exercised  with  a full  consciousness  of 
the  responsibilities  of  business  to  its 
employees,  its  customers,  its  suppliers, 
its  community,  and  the  general  welfare 
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of  the  nation.  I do  not  maintain  that  the 
right  for  freedom  of  action  has  not 
been  abused,  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
many  areas,  business  has  failed  to  meas- 
ure up  to  its  social  and  human  respon- 
sibilities, but  I do  maintain  that  the 
principle  of  wide  freedom  of  action  has 
been,  in  large  measure,  responsible  for 
our  economic  progress  and  that  busi- 
ness is  gaining  in  maturity  in  assuming 
its  social  and  human  responsibilities. 
A wide  area  for  freedom  of  action  is 
necessary  to  permit  business  to  meet 
these  responsibilities.  Business  today  is 
finding  its  freedom  of  action  increas- 
ingly restricted.  Price  controls  which 
have  just  been  inaugurated  constitute 
severe  restrictions.  Obviously,  some  step 
has  become  necessary  to  control  the 
upward  spiral  of  prices,  and  business 
is  as  anxious  to  see  the  upward  spiral 
stopped  as  is  any  group.  However,  over 
an  extended  period  of  time,  controls  of 
this  type  will  create  serious  shortages 
in  our  economy  because  of  their  in- 
flexibility and  the  impossibly  complex 
administration  involved.  Controls  of 
this  nature  severely  limit  freedom  of 
action  and  in  the  long  run  will,  if  per- 
manent, greatly  weaken  our  economy. 

Threats  to  Freedom  from  a 
Business  Standpoint 

The  struggle  for  freedom  has  con- 
stantly been  against  the  arbitrary  action 
of  governing  authority.  The  absolute 
rule  of  monarchs  with  consequent  sub- 
jugation of  all  the  people  to  the  will 
of  the  monarch  or  the  dictator  seems  to 
be  the  natural  development  of  govern- 
ment and  against  such  rule,  the  people 
of  the  West  throughout  modern  history 
have  revolted.  Freedom,  if  it  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  is  freedom  from  the  ar- 
bitrary action  of  a governing  authority. 
There  is  no  freedom  when  the  govern- 


ment has  absolute  dominion  over  all  the 
affairs  of  a people  and  if  there  is  to  be 
freedom  in  any  sense,  there  must  be 
protection  from  the  encroachment  of 
government  upon  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals. In  this  nation,  which  has  been 
founded  on  the  revolutionary  premise 
that  the  right  to  govern  is  derived  from 
the  people,  government  has  the  role  of 
servant  and  not  master  of  the  people. 
If  freedom  is  to  be  restricted  and 
limited  in  this  nation,  it  will  be  so  be- 
cause we  as  a people  have  willfully 
and  negligently  transferred  authority 
to  our  government.  Communism  is  not 
likely  to  result  directly  in  any  major 
restriction  of  freedom  here.  We  now 
know  too  much  about  it  to  be  taken 
in  by  its  false  promises.  The  serious 
threats  to  our  freedom  come  from  those 
within  our  own  nation  who  would  have 
the  government  take  increasing  respon- 
sibilities for  the  financial  security  and 
for  the  financial  income  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  skyrocketing  demand  for  gov- 
ernment subsidy  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  facts  which  we  face  today. 
The  effect  of  this  demand  has  been  to 
create  the  most  confused,  the  most 
extravagant  and  wasteful,  and  the  larg- 
est organization  for  government  in  the 
world.  Most  of  us  are  not  conscious  of 
what  has  happened  to  our  government 
during  the  past  35  years.  Our  federal 
budget  has  gone  from  some  two  per 
cent  of  the  national  income  to  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  national  in- 
come, from  one  billion  dollars  a year  to 
seventy  billion  dollars  a year.  The 
Hoover  Commission  has  made  exhaus- 
tive studies  of  our  government  and  has 
developed  a fantastic  amount  of  in- 
formation on  the  operations  of  our  gov- 
ernment. The  report  emphasized  that 
our  government  has  already  grown  too 
big  to  be  manageable.  It  is  almost 
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axiomatic  that  the  growth  and  power 
of  central  government  is  always  ac- 
companied by  the  restriction  of  freedom 
and  of  the  rights  of  individuals.  The 
major  threat  to  our  freedom  is  this 
stupendous  growth,  and  the  end  is  not 
in  sight.  The  larger  the  responsibility 
that  the  government  takes  for  the  finan- 
cial security  of  the  individual,  the  more 
the  government  will  have  to  assume  the 
direction  of  the  lives  of  its  people  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  responsibility  with 
the  consequent  loss  in  freedom  as  we 
know  it  today.  Big,  powerful  and  grow- 
ing government  is  the  most  dangerous 
threat  to  your  freedom  and  mine.  When 
government  does  something  for  its 
people  which  they  should  and  could 
do  for  themselves,  it  is  leading  the 
people  to  moral  and  spiritual  bank- 
ruptcy. The  trend  toward  the  centraliza- 
tion of  government  and  the  increase  in 
the  power  of  that  government  is  a back- 
ward step  toward  the  restricting  author- 
ity against  which  our  forefathers  re- 
volted. 

In  the  field  of  business,  the  only  sure 


fact  is  that  conditions  and  circumstances 
change  rapidly.  The  freedom  to  adjust 
to  these  changes  by  quick  decision  and 
action  is  vital  to  a strong  economic 
system.  Centralized  controls  inevitably 
restricting  freedom  of  action  mean  in- 
flexibility, delay,  injustice,  and  inequity, 
and  as  centralized  controls  build  up, 
freedom  disappears.  It  is  this  that 
business  fears  most.  In  a controlled 
situation,  business  cannot  effectively 
perform  its  functions  nor  fulfill  its 
responsibilities.  Surely  some  controls 
and  standards  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  rights  of  those  dependent  upon 
and  associated  with  business,  but  the 
controls  must  be  kept  to  the  minimum 
if  business  is  to  perform  effectively 
and  if  our  material  standards  of  living 
in  this  country  are  to  be  maintained  or 
increased.  This  wide  freedom  to  act  is 
but  a reflection  of  the  basic  rights  which 
everyone  is  guaranteed  in  our  nation 
and  restriction  of  freedom  to  act  for 
any  segment  of  the  nation  will  at  last 
mean  the  loss  of  freedom  for  every 
individual  in  our  land. 
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Lefferts  A.  Loetscher 


The  Faculty 

THIS  year  a very  interesting  re- 
quest came  from  the  student  body 
, expressing  the  desire  that  there  might 
be  regular  opportunity  for  hearing 
preaching  by  Faculty  members.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  desire,  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  two  such  preaching  serv- 
ices each  term,  the  Faculty  preachers 
scheduled  for  the  last  half  of  the  pres- 
, ent  year  being  Dr.  Quay,  Dr.  Piper, 
and  Dr.  Gehman. 

The  Faculty  Club,  now  in  its  third 
year,  continues  to  have  stimulating  ses- 
sions. At  present  it  is  devoting  a series 
of  meetings  to  discussion  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  an  informal  way.  The  fel- 
lowship and  mutual  understanding  that 
grow  out  of  these  meetings  are  inspir- 
ing to  all. 

A number  of  Faculty  members  are 
on  leave,  currently  or  prospectively.  Dr. 
Kuist  is  away  for  this  third  term  and 
next  summer  on  a trip  centering  about 
the  Holy  Land.  He  left  by  boat  for 
France  on  March  2,  and  flew  from 
there  to  Athens,  to  Beirut,  to  Jerusalem, 
spending  Easter  week  there.  His  itin- 
erary will  later  take  him  to  Iraq,  Syria, 
and  Asia  Minor  where  he  will  visit  the 
sites  of  the  seven  cities  to  which  the 
letters  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  were 
addressed.  There  will  later  be  a return 
visit  to  Jerusalem  and  visits  to  Iran 
and  Europe  before  his  homecoming  in 
September.  Especially  for  one  profes- 
sionally devoted  to  the  study  and  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible,  this  promises  to  be  a 
very  rewarding  program. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  the  current  third  term  to 


act  as  interpreter  in  the  Persian  lan- 
guage for  Dr.  Frank  C.  Laubach  in 
Afghanistan.  Dr.  Laubach,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  Literacy  and  Christian 
Literature,  has  been  invited  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Afghanistan  into  that  coun- 
try to  conduct  one  of  his  famous  literacy 
campaigns.  As  Persian  is  one  of  the 
languages  of  Afghanistan,  Dr.  Wilson, 
a former  missionary  to  Persia  was  in- 
vited as  interpreter.  Dr.  Wilson  flew 
from  New  York  by  way  of  London  to 
the  Near  East.  In  a brief  stopover  there 
he  saw  missionary  friends,  and  also 
had  a brief  visit  with  Dr.  Kuist  in 
Jerusalem.  Resuming  flight,  he  met  Dr. 
Laubach  in  Lahore,  Pakistan,  on  March 
19,  and  together  they  proceeded  through 
Pakistan  to  the  border  of  Afghanistan, 
where  they  were  met  by  cars  from  the 
Afghan  government.  After  completing 
his  work  as  interpreter,  Dr.  Wilson 
will  come  home  by  the  eastward  route, 
visiting  Presbyterian  missions  in  Paki- 
stan, India,  Thailand,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  Japan. 

Dr.  Roberts  has  sabbatical  leave  the 
first  term  of  next  year.  He  sails  im- 
mediately after  Commencement  on  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  with  Mrs.  Roberts 
and  their  son.  Preaching  at  the  college 
chapel  in  Cambridge  University,  and  at 
many  other  places  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales  will  keep  him  busy 
during  the  summer  and  autumn.  We 
wish  all  of  these  absent  Faculty  mem- 
bers a most  pleasant  and  profitable 
time,  and  look  forward  to  seeing  all  of 
them  back  with  us  in  due  time. 

A very  fitting  and  worthy  celebration 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordi- 
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nation  to  the  ministry  was  arranged  by 
the  many  friends  of  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Brown,  Vice-President  Emeritus  of  the 
Seminary.  When  Dr.  Brown  retired 
from  the  Seminary  he  did  not  cease  to 
be  active,  but  set  to  work  founding  the 
Harundale  Community  Church  at  Glen 
Burnie,  Maryland,  near  his  new  home. 
He  became  its  first  pastor.  It  was  highly 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  the  church 
organ  should  have  been  dedicated  to 
commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  ordination.  In  connection  with 
the  ceremony  there  was  presented  to 
Dr.  Brown  a book  of  testimonial  letters 
from  the  great  number  of  friends  he 
has  made  in  the  various  stages  of  his 
career.  There  were  letters  from  mem- 
bers of  his  Seminary  Class  of  1900, 
from  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated  in  the  Chicago  Presbytery 
and  Church  Extension  Board,  from 
former  Faculty  colleagues  and  students 
at  Princeton,  as  well  as  from  members 
of  the  Baltimore  Presbytery,  the  Har- 
undale Church,  and  other  friends.  The 
occasion  was  a happy  one,  and  the 
honor  highly  deserved. 

Student  Life 

The  great  number  of  alumni  and 
other  friends  of  the  Seminary  whose 
interest  and  generosity  have  made  pos- 
sible the  erection  of  the  Student  Center 
are  delighted  to  know  that  work  on  the 
building  actually  got  under  way  before 
the  end  of  March.  For  a time  it  was 
wondered  whether  materials  would  be 
available,  but  word  came  from  Wash- 
ington that  there  were  no  obstacles 
to  the  undertaking  arising  from  the 
national  emergency.  The  work  of  build- 
ing will  necessarily  take  much  time,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  completed  in  a 
little  over  a year.  The  new  structure 
will  be  erected  a little  beyond  the  line 


between  Hodge  and  Brown  Halls,  and 
will  supply  a very  much  needed  addi- 
tion to  Seminary  life. 

In  order  further  to  foster  Faculty- 
Student  relations,  there  is  being  worked 
out  a plan  of  having  Faculty  “open 
house”  evenings,  when  Faculty  members 
who  are  so  inclined  announce  that  they 
will  be  at  home  on  an  evening  of  their 
own  choosing.  Of  course  many  Faculty 
members  have  been  in  the  habit  of  in- 
viting small  or  larger  numbers  of 
students  to  their  homes,  but  the  present 
plan  is  a little  different  and  should 
further  develop  cordial  and  personal 
relations  between  Faculty  and  members 
of  the  student  body. 

This  year,  in  connection  with  the 
course  in  Church  Administration  taught 
by  Dr.  Eastwood,  there  was  worked  out 
a practicum  of  visitation  evangelism  for 
two  evenings  in  the  second  term. 
Twelve  churches  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Presbytery  co-operated.  Dr.  Rus- 
sell W.  Annich,  pastor  of  the  Bethany 
Church,  Trenton,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Templeton  of  Ewing  briefed  the  par- 
ticipating students,  who  then  divided  up 
for  supper  at  the  participating  churches. 
Following  that,  a student  and  a layman 
went  out  together  and  made  three  or 
four  calls  on  that  and  the  following 
evening.  The  response  was  excellent. 
The  churches  and  the  students  were 
both  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  work. 

The  student  Committee  on  Social 
Education  and  Action  put  on  a very 
ambitious  program  last  February  ex- 
tending over  part  of  two  days.  The 
series  of  addresses  centered  around  the 
theme  “Christianity,  Freedom,  and 
Power,”  with  the  opening  address  de- 
livered on  February  5 by  Professor 
Joseph  Haroutunian  of  McCormick 
Seminary  on  “The  Meaning  of  Human 
Freedom.”  The  next  afternoon  a sym- 
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posium  was  held  on  “Freedom  and 
American  Institutions,”  with  three 
speakers:  Mr.  Halbert  M.  Jones,  textile 
manufacturer  in  North  Carolina  and  an 
elder  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church ; Mr.  Ted  F.  Silvey,  Staff  Exec- 
utive at  National  C.I.O.  Headquarters 
and  a member  of  the  National  Board 
of  the  Y.M.C.A. ; Dr.  Edward  Mead 
Earle,  Professor  in  the  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Politics  of  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton ; and 
President  Mackay.  The  series  of  meet- 
ings closed  with  an  evening  address  by 
Dr.  Lehmann,  “A  Christian  Appraisal 
of  Freedom  and  Authority.”  The  pro- 
gram was  rather  concentrated,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  classes 
continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  after- 
noon meeting;  but  the  program,  with 
its  variety  of  viewpoint  and  caliber  of 
speakers,  was  very  stimulating. 

On  the  lighter  side,  the  student  body 
has  not  been  entirely  inactive  either. 
On  January  25  the  annual  Junior  Class 
Party  was  held,  with  the  cowboy  motif 
rampant.  The  walls  of  the  gymnasium 
where  the  affair  was  held  were  en- 
livened with  various  “wild  west”  car- 
toons. 

The  grind  is  not  so  gruelling  but  what 
at  least  a little  time  is  squeezed  in  for 
athletics.  In  fact  the  Seminary  basket- 
ball team  had  quite  a season,  playing 
nine  games  with  other  seminaries,  the 
Princeton  Graduate  School,  and  the 
local  Y.M.C.A.,  and  suffering  only  one 
defeat.  During  the  winter  season  there 
was  also  an  inter-club  basketball  tourna- 
ment in  which  each  team  played  nine 
games,  with  the  married  men  of  the 
Benedict  Club  carrying  off  the  palm. 

Princeton  Institute  of  Theology 

A good  many  at  this  season  of  the 
year  are  taking  out  their  date  books  and 


writing  “July  9-19,”  the  time  when  the 
sessions  of  the  Princeton  Institute  of 
Theology  will  be  held.  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Sockman,  well  known  radio  preacher, 
lecturer,  and  pastor  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Methodist  Church,  will  deliver 
the  opening  address.  The  Bible  Hour 
will  be  conducted  the  first  week  by 
Dr.  Mackay  and  the  second  week  by 
Dr.  John  Patterson,  popular  preacher 
and  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Exegesis  at  Drew  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  “God  and  the  Present 
World  Situation”  will  be  the  title  of 
studies  at  the  first  week’s  Convocation 
Period  offered  by  Dr.  Nels  F.  S.  Ferre 
of  Vanderbilt  University  and  formerly 
of  Andover  Newton  Theological  School. 
In  the  Convocation  Period  of  the  second 
week,  Dr.  Joseph  Fletcher,  Professor 
of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Social  Studies 
at  the  Episcopal  Theological  School, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  will  discuss 
“The  Ministry  and  Human  Rights.”  A 
number  of  Princeton  Seminary  Faculty 
members  will  be  on  the  program.  There 
will  also  be  Dr.  Paul  Blanshard,  famous 
author  of  “American  Freedom  and 
Catholic  Power”  ; the  Rev.  Elam  Davies, 
Pastor  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Llandudno,  Wales;  and  Dr. 
Murdo  Ewen  Macdonald,  pastor  of 
Free  St.  George’s  Church,  Edinburgh. 
The  program  is  a rich  and  varied  one. 
To  be  sure  of  a reservation  it  would  be 
well  to  register  at  once. 

Seminary  Choir 

The  ether  waves  have  been  carrying 
the  music  of  the  Princeton  Seminary 
Choir  from  time  to  time.  On  Saturday, 
January  20,  from  4 to  4:30  P.M.,  the 
Choir  sang  over  the  N.B.C.  national 
network.  Appreciative  responses  were 
received  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
On  Easter  Sunday,  at  10:30  P.M.  the 
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choir  broadcast  a television  program 
from  Station  WPTZ,  Philadelphia, 
Channel  3. 

On  April  3 members  of  the  Junior 
Class  conducted  their  Annual  Hymn 
Service.  In  recent  years  the  class  has 
completed  a survey  of  the  entire  Pres- 
byterian Hymn  Book,  so  this  year  the 
service  focussed  attention  on  the  hymns 
of  the  ten  authors  who  have  the  most 
hymns  in  the  book.  A different  student 
gave  an  introductory  study  of  each 
hymn  sung. 

There  is  on  the  campus  a Mixed 
Choir,  whose  work  is  much  appreciated. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  term  this 
choir  sang  the  first  half  of  Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah”  and  is  planning  to  per- 
form the  second  half  on  May  22.  A 
Women’s  Choir  has  had  a few  off- 
campus  engagements,  one  of  these  occa- 
sions being  a special  Lenten  and  Evan- 
gelistic Service  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York.  The 
Women’s  Choir  is  directed  by  Mrs. 
Elva  Kelsall,  all  the  other  Seminary 
choirs  by  Dr.  Jones. 

The  item  on  the  Choir  docket  which 
is  looming  up  largest  at  the  moment  is 
the  projected  summer  tour  to  the  South- 
west and  California.  The  Choir  plans 
to  leave  Princeton  on  Commencement 
Day,  June  6.  Engagements  have  already 
been  confirmed  in  twenty  states  between 
Princeton  and  California,  with  a two- 
day  detour  into  Mexico,  where  the 
Choir  will  sing  in  Monterrey  and  sev- 
eral other  smaller  cities.  As  this  goes 
to  press  more  than  sixty  engagements 
have  been  definitely  set,  and  nearly 
forty  more  tentatively.  This  will  average 
better  than  two  engagements  a day  for 
the  entire  tour.  This,  combined  with 
continual  driving,  does  not  seem  to  leave 
them  very  many  idle  minutes. 


Theology  Today 

“Pentecost  and  the  Holy  Spirit”  is 
the  general  theme  of  the  current  April 
issue  of  Theology  Today.  Dr.  Claude 
Welch,  of  the  Department  of  Religion 
of  Princeton  University,  writes  on  “The 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  Trinity,”  and  Dr. 
Carl  Michalson  of  Drew  Seminary  on  tali 
“The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church.”  bei 
There  is  a “Litany  for  Pentecost.”  Dr.  Se 
Jurji,  recently  returned  from  a visit  to  mf 
the  Levant,  discusses  “The  Impact  of  H1 
Christianity  upon  the  Middle  East.”  Dr. 
Walter  Lowrie  contributes  an  article,  at 
“The  Name  Which  is  Above  Every  61 
Name.”  Professor  Roland  H.  Bainton  of 
of  Yale  presents  a very  significant  eval-  d< 
uation  of  the  work  of  Ernst  Troeltsch.  A 
Professor  John  Line  of  Emmanuel  Col-  pi 
lege,  Toronto,  deals  with  “Decisive  t( 
Theological  Issues  Today.”  It  is  inter-  1 
esting  to  observe  that  the  current  issue  li 
is  the  first  number  of  Volume  VIII.  ii 
Throughout  the  seven  years  of  its  exist-  s 
ence  to  date,  Theology  Today  has  not  1 
only  held  its  ground,  but  has  been  gain-  \ 
ing  steadily  in  circulation  and  influence. 
An  increasing  number  of  pastors  are  ’ 
putting  it  on  their  “must”  list. 

In  Memoriam 

The  Seminary  family  has  again  been 
saddened  by  deaths  of  trustees.  On 
January  17,  1951,  Dr.  Frank  S.  Niles, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Princeton,  and  on  January  18,  Dr. 
Raymond  C.  Walker,  pastor  of  the 
Market  Square  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Harrisburg,  passed  away.  The  counsel 
of  these  two  outstanding  and  beloved 
pastors  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Seminary.  Memorial 
minutes  appear  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin. 


A WORD  FROM  THE  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION  PRESIDENT 


Charles  T.  Leber 


Among  the  many  progressive  steps 
taken  at  Princeton  Seminary  lately  has 
been  the  appointment  of  the  Alumni 
Secretary  and  Director  of  the  Place- 
ment Bureau,  the  Reverend  Orion  C. 
Hopper,  D.D. 

Both  the  establishment  of  this  office 
and  the  naming  of  “Orie”  Hopper  to 
fill  this  important  post  call  for  a vote 
of  gratitude  by  the  alumni.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association  and 
Alumni  Council  I take  the  liberty  of  ex- 
pressing the  appreciation  of  the  alumni 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  President 
Mackay  for  this  new  venture  in  the 
life  and  work  of  the  Seminary  which 
is  bound  to  strengthen  the  relation- 
ships among  the  alumni  themselves  as 
well  as  between  the  Seminary  and  its 
world-wide  company  of  graduates. 

The  President  and  the  Trustees  were 
very  gracious  in  calling  representatives 
of  the  Alumni  Council  into  consulta- 
tion on  this  matter.  Similar  consulta- 
tions were  held  as  to  the  person  to  be 
selected.  It  became  clear  in  the  dis- 
cussions that  there  was  need  of  central- 
izing and  coordinating  the  activities  of 
the  Seminary  among  the  alumni  both 
in  the  interest  of  the  Seminary  and 
alumni  and  that  related  projects  and 
relationships  were  ready  for  consider- 
able enlargement.  Due  to  the  heavy 
duties  of  the  various  officers  of  the 
Seminary  who  have  been  handling 
alumni  affairs,  all  concerned  agreed 
that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
given  to  the  rapidly  increasing  potential 
of  alumni  resources  nor  to  the  need 


of  serving  the  alumni  in  their  problems 
and  opportunities.  Princeton  Seminary 
has  some,  but  far  from  enough,  local 
or  regional  alumni  associations.  Such 
associations  may  well  offer  unlimited 
means  for  exchange  of  ideas,  develop- 
ment of  thought  and  the  deepening  of 
spiritual  fellowship  upon  the  back- 
ground of  the  Princeton  tradition,  as 
well  as  affording  a meeting  place  to 
receive  the  President  or  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Seminary  who  are  al- 
ways willing  to  come  with  the  most 
recent  facts  concerning  the  Seminary 
in  particular  and  theological  education 
in  general. 

There  are  approximately  four  thou- 
sand living  alumni  of  the  Seminary. 
Eighty-five  senior  students  soon  will 
join  these  ranks.  The  new  alumni  office 
can  be  a “rallying”  place,  physically 
and  spiritually,  for  Princeton  faith,  fel- 
lowship and  program. 

The  friend  of  many  of  us,  and  soon 
of  all  of  us,  Orion  C.  Hopper  is  an 
exceptionally  happy  choice  to  lead  in 
this  endeavor.  His  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  Princeton  since  his  graduation  in 
1922,  his  experience  as  a pastor  and 
also  in  general  church  affairs,  his  warm 
heart  and  genial  spirit,  his  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  both 
the  Seminary  and  the  alumni,  and  his 
sterling  Christian  character  and  splendid 
consecration  to  the  Cause  of  Christ,  all 
combined,  assure  us  that  our  Alumni 
Secretary  is  capable  of  rendering  to 
every  Princeton  man,  as  well  as  to  the 
Seminary  itself,  far  reaching,  significant 
and  invaluable  service. 


A WORD  FROM  THE  ALUMNI  SECRETARY 

Orion  C.  Hopper 


I am  most  grateful  to  Dr.  Mackay 
for  his  gracious  introduction  and  wel- 
come, and  to  Dean  Roberts  for  his 
editorial  on  the  new  office  of  Alumni 
Secretary  and  Director  of  the  Place- 
ment Bureau,  which  articles  appeared 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

As  most  of  us  know,  this  new  ad- 
ministrative office  was  born  out  of  an 
increasing  demand  which  has  been  un- 
der study  and  consideration  by  our 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Alumni  Association.  I am 
humbly  grateful  for  the  honor  thus 
conferred  upon  me  in  the  call  to  this 
new  responsibility. 

We  are  surrounded  by  every  possible 
assistance  and  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Mackay  and  Dean  Roberts, 
together  with  a fine  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  Faculty  members 
and  the  student  body. 

You  will  find  this  new  office  covering 
four  areas  of  action,  which  areas  have 


been  described  in  detail  in  Dean  Rob- 
erts’ editorial.  They  are:  I.  Alumni  01 
Relationships,  2.  Our  Placement  Bu- 
reau, 3.  Weekend  Supplies  (for  local 
churches),  and  4.  The  Biographical 
Catalogue. 

Our  office  has  been  set  up  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Administration  Building 
directly  under  Dean  Roberts’  office. 

Alumni  Notes  for  the  Bulletin  will 
be  compiled  from  this  office.  A more 
complete  coverage  will  be  possible  by  jfui 
the  development  of  a closer  relation- 
ship between  this  Alumni  Secretary  and 
presidents  and  secretaries  of  graduat- 
ing classes. 

The  responsibility  for  keeping  our 
mailing  list  up-to-date  is  very  important. 
Your  very  kind  and  prompt  advice  as 
regards  change  of  address  will  be  much 
appreciated. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  be  of  in- 
creasing service  to  Christ  and  His 
Church  through  this  new  administrative 
office  of  our  beloved  Seminary. 


Commencement  Calendar 


Sunday,  June  3 

4 :oo  p.m.  Baccalaureate  Service 

Celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
President  John  A.  Mackay 
Miller  Chapel 

Monday,  June  4 

1 :oo  p.m.  Club  and  Class  Reunion  Luncheons 

[ 3 :3°  P-m-  Cornerstone  Laying 

New  Student  Center 


4:15  p.m.  Reception  at  “Springdale” 

By  President  and  Mrs.  Mackay 

6:30  p.m.  Alumni  Banquet  and  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Alumni  Association 
The  Whiteley  Gymnasium 

Tuesday,  June  5 


10:30  a.m.  Commencement  Exercises 

Address  by  Dr.  Robert  J.  McCracken 
The  Chapel  of  Princeton  University 


THE  PRINCETON  INSTITUTE  OF  THEOLOGY 
July  9-19,  1951 

Ten  days  of  fellowship,  education  and  inspiration 
Opening  address : Ralph  W.  Sockman  of  New  York 
Bible  hours : John  A.  Mackay  on  Ephesians  and  John  Paterson  of 
Drew  on  the  Psalms. 

Convocation  periods : Nels  Ferre  of  Vanderbilt  and  Joseph  Fletcher 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Evening  meetings  on  live  contemporary  subjects  by  John  A.  Mackay, 
Paul  Blanshard.  Series  of  sermons  by  Murdo  Ewen  Macdonald 
of  Edinburgh. 


Elective  Courses  by : 

Henry  S.  Gehman  of  Princeton 
George  S.  Hendry  of  Princeton 
Donald  Macleod  of  Princeton 
Lefferts  A.  Loetscher  of  Prince- 
ton 


Elam  Davies  of  Wales 
Norman  V.  Hope  of  Princeton 
Edward  J.  Jurji  of  Princeton 
Paul  L.  Lehmann  of  Princeton 


For  information  address : 

J.  Christy  Wilson,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  PAGE 


April  6,  1951 

Dear  Friends: 

After  long  and  expectant  waiting  the  campus  is  abuzz  with  building  ac- 
tivity. Spade  and  steam  shovel,  hammer  and  trowel  are  all  at  work.  The 
Student  Center  of  our  dreams  and  prayers  is  in  process  of  becoming  a reality. 
Our  new  campus  home,  which  I hope  may  be  called  Alumni  Hall,  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  the  builders,  take  fifteen  months  to  complete.  It 
should  be  ready  for  the  Institute  of  Theology  in  July,  1952.  It  is  proposed 
that  an  important  part  of  the  Commencement  exercises  next  June  be  the  lay- 
ing of  the  Cornerstone  of  the  new  building  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  June 
4.  Let  us  make  that  occasion  a memorable  one  in  our  Seminary  annals.  And 
then,  while  the  work  on  the  Student  Center  goes  on  and  plans  are  being  made 
for  its  internal  management,  let  us  pass  on  together  to  the  consideration  of 
new  projects. 

It  has  just  been  my  privilege  to  spend  nine  days  in  Cuba,  from  which  I 
returned  this  week.  I had  long  promised  one  of  our  most  recent  and  most 
distinguished  graduates,  Dr.  Alfonso  Rodriguez,  now  head  of  the  new  semi- 
nary at  Matanzas,  Cuba,  that  I would  sometime  give  a special  course  of 
lectures  under  the  seminary’s  auspices.  At  last  in  a crowded  schedule  the 
opportunity  came.  I gave  a special  Spanish  version  of  my  Edinburgh  Croall 
Lectures  of  some  years  ago,  on  “The  Ephesian  Letter  and  This  Present  Time,” 
to  a nightly  audience  of  about  four  hundred. 

The  progress  of  evangelical  work  in  Cuba  impressed  me  deeply  during  this 
visit.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  National  Missions  which  has  sponsored 
Presbyterian  work  in  the  island,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Odell  just  retired  and  his  successor  Dr.  Barney  N.  Morgan,  both  Alumni 
of  Princeton  Seminary,  has  done  remarkable  work.  The  school,  La  Pro- 
gressiva, at  Cardenas,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evangelical  schools  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  has  some  features  which  are  absolutely  unique.  Forty  per  cent  of  its 
fourteen  hundred  students  are  Protestants,  and  every  one  of  the  Faculty  of 
seventy-eight  is  an  evangelical  Christian,  all  of  them  being  native-born  Cubans, 
save  one.  On  the  evening  that  I preached  in  the  church  in  the  city  of  Cardenas 
seventy-six  people  were  baptized.  Their  ages  ranged  from  thirteen  years  to 
seventy.  Of  the  eighteen  times  that  I spoke  only  one  address  was  given  in 
English,  the  sermon  in  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  Havana.  The  other  oc- 
casions were  in  Spanish  to  groups  large  and  small,  in  schools  and  churches. 
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Next  week  is  Stone  Lecture  week  on  the  campus.  Our  lecturer,  Dr.  H. 
Shelton  Smith,  a member  of  the  Faculty  of  Duke  University  Divinity  School, 
is  one  of  the  growing  number  of  American  scholars  who  are  rediscovering 
the  Church’s  historic  faith  and  presenting  it  with  all  the  fervor  of  new 
converts  and  the  relevancy  of  men  who  know  their  generation  and  its  prob- 
lems. Dr.  Smith’s  topic  is:  “The  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin:  Its  Decline  and 
Revival  in  American  Theology.” 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  who  have  contributed  to  our 
Student  Center  Building.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  total  amount  needed 
is  not  yet  raised.  Let  us  respond  to  a new  and  final  appeal  which  is  being 
sent  out  by  Allan  Frew.  How  we  have  thanked  God  for  Allan  in  these  last 
months ! He  has  this  satisfaction,  that  future  generations  of  grateful  Prince- 
tonians  will  call  him  blessed. 

With  warmest  campus  greetings, 


Yours  ever, 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


[ 1902  ] 

The  Birmingham  and  Mt.  Zion  Churches, 
Iowa,  joined  in  a public  dinner  and  reception 
on  September  24th  in  honor  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of  Howard 
C.  Irvine. 

[ 1907  ] 

Howard  L.  Davies  has  been  called  to  the 
First  Church,  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

[ 1914  ] 

The  Community  Church,  Calumet,  Minn., 
and  Higgins  Memorial  Church,  Keewatin, 
Minn.,  have  called  J.  Henry  Irwin. 

[ 1920  ] 

Martin  VanDyke  has  been  installed  pastor 
of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Essex, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

[ 1922  ] 

On  March  1st  Willis  B.  Kilpatrick  began 
his  pastorate  of  the  Federated  Church,  Kings- 
ton, Okla. 

Benjamin  W.  Kossack  has  been  called  to 
the  Mt.  Hermon  and  Princeton  Memorial 
Churches,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  has  called  Herman  Van  Lunen. 

[ 1923  ] 

George  S.  Taggart  has  been  elected  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Muncie. 

[ 1924  ] 

Andrew  S.  Layman  has  been  elected  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey. 

John  E.  Wildasin  was  given  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  Ursinus 
College  at  the  Commencement  in  June  1950. 

[ 1925  1 

The  First  Congregational  Church,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  has  called  Emerson  G.  Hangen. 

[ 1926  ] 

James  Sprunt  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
First  Church  (U.S.),  Raleigh,  N.C. 

[ 1928  ] 

The  First  Church  of  Gilroy,  Calif.,  has 
called  J.  Theodore  Alam. 


[ 1929  ] 

J.  Welsey  Ingles  is  Professor  of  English 
in  The  Eastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
College  Department,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  Malcolm  Van  Dyke  has  been  elected 
Moderator  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery. 

[ 1930  ] 

Arthur  E.  French,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
special  lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Religion 
at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

The  First  Church  of  Columbiana,  Ohio,  has 
called  Harry  J.  Scheidemantle. 

[ 1932  ] 

Robert  B.  Berger  has  accepted  a call  to 
the  First  Church,  Greenville,  111. 

Earl  F.  Schottke  has  been  called  to  the 
Radmor-Thompson  Church,  Delaware,  Ohio, 
and  continues  his  pastorate  at  Ostrander, 
Ohio. 

[ 1933  ] 

The  First  Church  of  Edinboro,  Pa.,  has 
called  Leonard  S.  Hogenboom. 

Isaac  Scherpenisse  has  accepted  a call  to 
the  First  Church,  Mandan,  N.D. 

t 1934  ] 

The  Central  Church  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
has  called  Arthur  M.  Adams. 

John  D.  Flikkema  has  begun  his  pastorate 
in  the  First  Church  of  LeRoy,  Evans  Mills, 
N.Y. 

[ I93S  1 

Donald  C.  Close  is  a Chaplain  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

C.R.O.  Springer  has  returned  from  China 
and  can  be  addressed  at  2491  Sherwood  Road, 
Columbus  9,  Ohio. 

[ 1936  ] 

John  A.  Lampe  has  been  called  to  the 
church  at  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

The  Synod  of  Oklahoma  has  elected  James 
E.  Spivey,  Moderator. 

Adam  W.  Craig  has  been  called  to  the 
Village  Chapel,  Pinehurst,  N.C. 

[ 1937  1 

Knox  and  St.  Andrew’s  Churches,  Fort 
Erie,  Ont.,  Canada,  has  called  R.  Malcolm 
Ransom. 
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[ 1938  ] 

On  Easter  Sunday  Edward  J.  Caldwell 
began  his  service  as  pastor  of  the  North 
Hollywood  Church,  California. 

Benjamin  F.  Ferguson  and  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Catoctin  Church  (U.S.)  Water- 
ford, Va.,  recently  dedicated  an  addition  to 
the  church. 

Theodore  Koopmans  has  been  called  to  the 
Woodland  Park  Church,  Seattle,  Wash. 

G.  Victor  Levan  has  accepted  a call  to 
be  assistant  minister  in  Deer  Park  United 
Church,  Deer  Park,  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  First  Church  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  has 
called  Seth  C.  Morrow. 

Joyce  L.  Raynum  is  pastor  of  Our  Savior’s 
Lutheran  Church,  West  Salem,  Mass. 

[ 1939  ] 

Robert  M.  Hunt  has  accepted  a position 
with  the  Board  of  Christian  Education. 

A.  Paul  Lam  is  a Chaplain  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  stationed  at  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

Harold  E.  Meyers  has  accepted  appoint- 
ment to  Presbyterian  Committee  on  Student 
Work,  University  of  Miami,  Florida. 

The  Broadland  Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  called  Keith  H.  Sackett. 

[ 1940  ] 

L.  Rodney  Boaz  has  begun  his  work  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Newton,  N.J. 

The  Northminster  Church,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  has  called  Frank  L.  P.  Donaldson. 

Harry  P.  Farr  is  serving  as  a Chaplain  in 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  First  Church  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  has 
called  Richard  H.  Hutchison. 

John  Oldman,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Council 
of  Churches. 

The  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Cynwyd,  Pa., 
has  called  Howard  W.  Oursler. 

Charles  B.  Robinson  is  serving  as  a Chap- 
lain in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

[ 1941  ] 

The  Second  Church  of  Newark,  N.J.,  has 
called  Charles  R.  Ehrhardt. 

John  W.  Meister  has  been  named  by  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education  to  a special 
seven-person  committee  “to  organize  and  con- 
duct a survey  and  study  of  112  student  centers 
now  in  operation  on  the  campuses  where  the 
Presbyterian  Church  should  carry  on  work.” 

James  N.  Hillhouse  is  Assistant  Director, 


Pacific  Coast  Office,  Educational  Testing 
Service.  His  address  is  3218  Mataro  Street, 
Pasadena  8,  California. 

North  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  called 
Robert  W.  Young. 

[ 1942  ] 

Elwood  T.  Dyson  has  been  appointed  ad 
interim  pastor  of  the  Chambers  Memorial 
Church,  Rutledge,  Pa.,  while  the  minister  is 
serving  in  the  Navy  Chaplaincy. 

J.  Curtis  Hodgens  has  begun  his  work  as 
pastor  of  the  Central  Church,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

On  April  1st  Lee  V.  Kliewer  began  his 
pastorate  of  the  church  at  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

Richard  L.  Smith  has  become  associate 
minister  with  the  title  of  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  Westfield  Church,  N.J. 

[ 1943  J 

John  R.  Bodo  is  serving  as  ad  interim 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Princeton,  N.J. 

After  completing  his  theological  work  at 
the  Seminary,  Franklin  V.  Hinkle,  Jr.,  en- 
tered the  Medical  School  at  Northwestern 
University  and  was  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  1949.  He  has  now  gone  to  Brazil 
as  a medical  missionary. 

Wallace  N.  Jamison  has  been  called  to  the 
Bible  Department  of  Westminster  College, 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Richard  C.  Klick  is  pastor  of  the  St. 
Paul’s  Lutheran  Church,  Allentown,  Pa. 

W.  Morgan  Lewis  has  accepted  a call  to 
the  church  at  Vero  Beach,  Fla. 

Harold  L.  Ogden  is  serving  as  a U.S.  Navy 
Chaplain. 

Carl  Wolf  has  been  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  National  Missions  as  Director  of  the  West 
Virginia  Mountain  Project.  He  resides  at 
Whitesville,  W.Va. 

[ 1944  ] 

On  January  2nd  Victor  L.  Baer  began  his 
work  as  Assistant  in  Religious  Education  in 
the  Madison  Avenue  Church,  New  York  City. 

B.  Franklin  Elser  has  accepted  a call  to 
the  church  at  Richfield,  Utah. 

On  February  1st  J.  Louis  Hutton  began 
his  duties  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Gowanda,  N.Y. 

William  E.  Larson,  while  continuing  grad- 
uate study,  is  assistant  therapist,  Psychologi- 
cal Service  Center  of  the  South  Bay.  His 
address  is  5510  Thornburn,  Los  Angeles  45, 
Calif. 
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Second  Church  of  Wyalusing,  Pa.,  has 
called  Norman  A.  Robinson. 

[ 1945  ] 

Arthur  J.  Wartes  is  serving  as  a Chaplain 
in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

[ 1946  ] 

In  September  C.  Duncan  Farris  began  his 
pastorate  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Galt,  Ont., 
Canada. 

Duane  U.  Farris  has  accepted  the  position 
of  Assistant  Pastor  in  the  Highland  Park 
Church,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Harry  P.  Phillips,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Joanna 
Hartley  Beattie  were  married  on  December 
fourteenth  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  On  January 
second  Mr.  Phillips  began  his  work  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  of  Mendham,  N.J. 

Ernest  A.  Toth  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
Foster  Memorial  Church,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

[ 1947  ] 

St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Ottawa,  Canada,  has 
called  Eldridge  P.  Aikens  as  assistant  minis- 
ter. 

Wallace  E.  Easter  has  accepted  a call  to 
Bethel  Church,  Lackawanna,  N.Y. 

H.  Newton  Spencer,  M.D.,  is  serving  as 
an  intern  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

[ 1948  ] 

C.  Benton  Kline,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  Philosophy  at  Agnes 
Scott  College.  He  will  take  up  his  work 
there  in  September. 

Harry  H.  Maue  has  accepted  a call  to 
Olivet  Church,  Easton,  Pa. 

Robert  F.  Scott  has  begun  his  duties  as 
assistant  pastor  in  the  First  Church,  Saginaw, 
Mich. 


On  March  6 Paul  W.  Stauning  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  church  at  Collingswood, 
N.J. 

[ 1949  ] 

Robert  E.  Borneman  has  been  called  to  the 
Atonement  Lutheran  Church,  Asbury  Park, 
N.J. 

The  First  Church  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  has 
called  William  G.  Chalmers. 

John  D.  Craig  has  accepted  a call  to  Frank- 
fort Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Roseway  Community  Church  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  has  called  Lyle  M.  Knaupp. 

The  Community  Church,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  has  called  Peter  McKnight  as  asso- 
ciate minister. 

Thomas  G.  Northcott  has  begun  his  duties 
as  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Church,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Glenn  E.  Peters  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
church  at  Ivanhoe,  Calif. 

Milton  B.  Vereide  and  Mrs.  Vereide  have 
reached  the  Philippines  and  their  address  is 
Legaspi,  Albay,  P.I. 

Stuart  G.  Wysham  has  been  called  to  the 
First  Church  of  Sayre,  Pa. 

[ 1950  ] 

David  H.  W.  Burr  has  been  called  to  the 
First  Church  (U.S.)  of  Charlottesville,  Va. 
He  will  continue  his  work  with  the  West- 
minster Foundation  at  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

Benjamin  M.  Weir  has  begun  his  work  as 
pastor  of  the  Park  Boulevard  Church,  Oak- 
land, California. 


It  is  requested  that  Alumni  will  kindly  send 
Alumni  Notes  to  the  Alumni  Secretary  of 
the  Seminary. 


TRUSTEE  MEMORIAL  MINUTES 


JOHN  H.  GROSS 

We  have  been  greatly  saddened  by 
the  tragic  death  of  our  friend  and  asso- 
ciate on  this  Board  of  Trustees,  Dr. 
John  H.  Gross  and  his  beloved  wife, 
Mrs.  Kathryn  N.  Gross.  His  death  oc- 
curred on  January  i,  1951,  as  he  and 
his  family  were  returning  from  a visit 
with  his  sister  in  Florida.  In  the  auto- 
mobile collision  which  occurred  five  per- 
sons were  killed  and  another  died  later. 
The  daughter,  Virginia  T.  Gross,  was 
fatally  injured. 

John  H.  Gross  was  born  June  7, 
1884,  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Pennsylvania. 
He  first  attended  Findlay  (Ohio)  Col- 
lege where  a Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1903.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  1906,  with  an  A.B.  degree.  In 
1912  the  same  University  honored  him 
with  the  A.M.  degree.  Graduating  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1912,  he  became  pastor  of  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  Covington  and  Marietta, 
Ohio,  and  in  Fort  Scott,  Kansas.  In 
1924  he  was  awarded  the  D.D.  degree 
by  the  College  of  Emporia  and  in  1947, 
the  LL.D.  by  Lincoln  University. 

Realizing  the  need  of  experienced 
and  trained  business  personnel  in  the 
Institutions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  among  its  ministers  and  members, 
he  attended  The  Babson  Institute  in 
Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts,  and 
graduated  with  high  honors.  He  re- 
mained a close  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Babson  until  his  decease. 

Dr.  Gross  was  treasurer  and  invest- 
ment officer  of  the  Board  of  Pensions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A., 
from  1925  to  1936.  He  then  entered 
business  for  himself  in  Philadelphia  as 


investment  counselor.  Many  institutions 
and  individuals  have  since  that  date 
been  indebted  to  him  for  financial  guid- 
ance. For  some  years  he  was  President 
and  Director  of  the  George  P.  Robin- 
son, Inc.,  Investment  Counselors,  New 
York  City. 

The  financial  genius  and  wisdom  of 
Dr.  Gross  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
he  served  as  a valued  and  able  Trustee 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
Howard  University,  College  of  the 
Ozarks,  Lincoln  University  and  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1936  Dr.  Gross  became  a Trustee  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  at  once  elected  to  membership  on 
the  Finance  Committee  where  he  served 
for  almost  15  years.  For  years  he  was 
vice-chairman  of  this  Committee  and  a 
most  valuable  member  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  investments.  Here  his  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  securities 
enabled  him  to  render  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  Seminary.  With  unfailing 
dependability  he  made  the  trip  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  for  other 
special  meetings.  He  gave  freely  of  his 
time  and  abilities  with  gladness  and 
devotion.  He  rarely  missed  a stated 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Dr.  Gross  was  associated  with  many 
leading  financiers,  outstanding  scientists, 
bankers,  attorneys  and  business  men. 
Selecting  friends  from  among  these 
leaders  in  their  respective  fields  as  offi- 
cers and  directors,  he  organized  only  a 
few  months  before  he  died  the  Growth 
Companies,  Inc.,  an  investment  trust. 
This  would  seem  to  be  his  crowning 
work  in  the  realm  of  business. 
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During  the  years  of  his  devotion  to 
business,  his  devotion  to  his  Lord  and 
his  Church  never  wavered  or  dimin- 
ished. He  was  ever  an  able  and  popular 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  recent  years  he  served  as  interim 
supply  in  several  Churches,  guiding  and 
nourishing  them  until  such  time  as  a 
pastor  could  be  installed.  So  powerfully 
and  effectively  did  he  proclaim  the 
Grace  of  God  in  Christ  that  in  one  of 
the  largest  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
Philadelphia  he  preached  more  than 
200  times.  Dr.  Gross  was  a faithful 
steward  of  the  Lord  in  things  material 
and  spiritual.  He  had  discovered  and 
illustrated  in  his  life  that  God  intended 
a faithful  use  of  things  material  to  be 
a character  builder,  a spiritual  ladder 
on  which  one  could  and  should  climb 
and  help  others  climb  toward  God. 

He  was  a lover  of  the  Word.  His 
was  a spirit  filled  life.  Therefore  he 
radiated  joy,  brotherly  kindness,  assur- 
ance and  all  the  Christian  virtues.  His 
life  was  joined  to  that  of  his  beloved 
wife  in  constant  deeds  of  kindness  and 
generosity.  Together  they  worshipped 
and  worked  in  life,  and  together  they 
were  welcomed  into  the  presence  of 
their  God  and  Saviour.  Together  they 
heard  his : “Well  Done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant,  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.” 

Our  esteemed  friend  and  associate 
has  gone  from  us.  His  cherished  mem- 
ory will  encourage  those  of  us  who 
remain  to  continue  faithful  in  our  King- 
dom task. 

“O  blest  communion,  fellowship  divine! 

We  feebly  struggle,  they  in  glory  shine ; 

Yet  all  are  one  in  thee,  for  all  are  thine. 

Alleluia!  Alleluia!” 


FRANK  SERGEANT  NILES 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  been 
called  again  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
faithful  and  beloved  member  who  for 
many  years,  since  1936,  has  given  de- 
voted and  valuable  service  to  the  Sem- 
inary. He  has  served  as  a member  and 
as  acting  chairman  of  the  Grounds  and 
Buildings  Committee  and  on  other  com- 
mittees, and  his  loss,  together  with  that 
of  other  members  of  the  Board  occur- 
ring recently,  has  been  deeply  felt  by 
us  all. 

Frank  Sergeant  Niles  was  born  in 
Nelson,  Nebraska,  July  5,  1888,  the  son 
of  a Home  missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  Reverend  William 
Henry  Niles,  and  his  wife,  Frances 
Prentice  Niles.  In  each  of  five  genera- 
tions of  his  family  there  had  been  a mis- 
sionary to  another  race.  One  of  his  an- 
cestors, John  Sergeant,  had  been  the  first 
missionary  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians 
in  Massachusetts.  When  the  Niles  fam- 
ily removed  to  New  York  State,  Frank 
Niles  prepared  for  college  in  the  Syra- 
cuse High  School,  and  entered  Prince- 
ton in  the  class  of  1909.  After  gradua- 
tion he  taught  for  a year  in  a high 
school  in  Kenmere,  North  Dakota.  He 
then  came  to  Princeton  Seminary,  grad- 
uating in  1913,  and  then  went  to  Hwai 
Yuen,  Anhwei,  China,  as  a missionary 
under  our  Presbyterian  Board.  While 
there  in  1915  he  married  Miss  Margaret 
Hyde  Beebe,  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert 
Case  Beebe  of  Nanking.  In  1930  for 
reasons  of  health  Dr.  Niles  and  his  wife 
were  obliged  to  return  to  this  country 
and  for  four  years  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Georgetown  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  was  called  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Prince- 
ton, and  was  installed  in  May,  1934.  In 
the  autumn  of  last  year,  while  seem- 
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ingly  at  the  peak  of  mental  and  physical 
powers,  and  while  he  kept  on  preaching 
three  times  every  Sunday  to  large  audi- 
ences, danger  signals  appeared  with 
symptoms  of  fever  and  temperature. 
He  preached  for  the  last  time  on  De- 
cember 3rd.  Treatments  and  remedies 
were  unavailing;  complications  set  in, 
and  he  passed  away  in  Princeton  Hos- 
pital early  in  the  morning  of  January' 
17th  in  his  sixty -third  year.  The  funeral 
service  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the 
19th,  was  conducted  by  his  former 
teacher  and  predecessor  in  the  pastorate, 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Dr.  Niles  was  active  in  the  affairs 
of  Presbytery  and  Synod.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Pensions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  wras  Past 
President  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Prince- 
ton. In  1945  his  Alma  Mater,  Prince- 
ton University,  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

The  great  work  of  Dr.  Niles’  career 
was  done  in  his  seventeen  years  in 
China,  1913  to  1930,  and  in  his  seven- 
teen years  in  Princeton,  1934  to  1951. 
During  his  senior  year  at  the  Seminary, 
under  the  inspiration  of  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  he  volunteered  for  missionary 
service,  and  was  sent  to  China  under  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. His  work  was  that  of  itinerant 
evangelist,  and  then  as  principal  of  the 
Han  Mei  School  for  Boys.  When  the  law 
required  all  institutions  to  be  headed 
by  Chinese,  his  associate,  Chen  Hwa 
Lu,  was  made  principal,  and  Dr.  Niles 
was  invited  by  the  Chinese  Board  of 
Directors  to  remain  as  a teacher  in  the 
school.  He  considered  this  as  one  of 
his  greatest  honors. 

The  work  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Niles  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Princeton  has  been  outstanding.  When 
he  came  the  membership  roll  was  741  ; 


when  his  work  ended  it  had  increased 
to  over  1300.  The  budget  figures  rose 
from  $17,600  to  $75,700  with  a con- 
stantly increasing  fraction  being  given 
to  missionary  work.  Dr.  Niles  preached 
to  famous  scientists  and  scholars  who 
sat  in  his  pews.  By  his  stalwart  and 
straight-forward  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel, he  filled  the  galleries  with  college 
students.  It  was  a beautiful  sight  to  see 
the  flock  of  little  children  who  crowded 
about  his  feet  and  wished  to  touch  his 
hand  as  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit 
for  the  children’s  sermon.  The  influ- 
ence he  exerted  was  not  confined  to  the 
walls  of  his  church,  but  pervaded  the 
community.  The  words  of  a Princeton 
Negro  who  said  with  emotion,  “We 
have  lost  a grand  friend,”  expressed  the 
general  sentiment.  Frank  Niles — and 
here  we  must  include  Mrs.  Niles — felt 
that  he  had  a mission  to  love  the  races 
of  men,  and  the  classes  and  the  denomi- 
nations into  friendship.  It  was  notice- 
able that  among  the  mourners  who 
filled  the  church  to  capacity  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  was  seen  with  the  Prot- 
estant pastors. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Niles’  work  in 
Princeton  is  best  summarized  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Princeton  Herald  writ- 
ten on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  in  a 
beautiful  Memorial  in  the  Church  Cal- 
endar of  yesterday.  “In  the  death  of 
Dr.  Niles,”  said  the  editorial,  “the  Com- 
munity has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 
Few  people  realized  the  extent  of  his 
pastorate — the  men  and  women  whom 
he  helped  not  only  spiritually  but  in  ma- 
terial things.  . . . During  the  War  when 
several  old  ladies  of  his  congregation 
could  not  get  someone  to  tend  their 
furnaces,  he  did  it — going  to  their 
homes  in  the  morning  and  again  late 
at  night  to  bank  the  fires.  He  literally 
gave  his  life  for  his  Church.  At  a time 
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when  many  other  clergymen  were  limit- 
ing their  sermons  to  one  a day,  he  was 
preaching  three  times  a day — at  two 
morning  services  (because  the  church 
was  not  large  enough  to  hold  at  one 
service  the  people  who  wanted  to  hear 
him  preach).  When  a member  of  the 
church  became  ill,  or  if  one  was  in 
trouble,  he  went  to  them  immediately. 
. . . Few  knew  of  the  good  he  did.  But 
the  Recording  Angel  has  a record  in 
the  Book  that  was  opened  this  morn- 
ing.” 

The  First  Church  Calendar  of  Janu- 
ary 2 1 st  says : 

“The  Church  is  prostrate  in  grief  at 
the  loss  of  our  beloved  pastor.  . . . 
Untiring,  instant,  he  seemed  to  be  every- 
where in  his  ministrations.  Nor  were 
these  confined  to  his  parish.  The  whole 
community  was  aware  of  him,  coming 
and  going,  unconsciously  transmitting 
something  of  Our  Lord’s  strength  and 
peace  and  encouragement  wherever  he 
was — to  the  strong,  the  weak,  the  sick, 
the  dying,  the  bereaved.  Through  him 
people  found  power  to  do  and  bear 
things  to  which  they  had  not  thought 
themselves  equal.  His  sympathy  and 
understanding  of  human  life  made  him 
accessible  to  every  distraught  mind  and 
heart.  Under  his  guidance  the  services 
of  the  church  have  risen  to  a beauty 
and  power  which  have  far  overtaxed 
the  building  and  added  an  extra  serv- 
ice to  his  burden.  Seven  days  a week 
the  church  serves  almost  as  a com- 
munity house,  a symbol  of  his  devo- 
tion— a devotion  too  generous  to  con- 
fine itself  to  the  limits  of  his  charge. 
He  spent  himself  without  reckoning 
or  stint,  in  selfless  and  loving  conviction 
that  he  was  but  a medium  through 
which  Our  Lord  might  impart  Himself 
to  a world  in  desperate  need  of  Him. 
For  us  Frank  Niles  has  literally  laid 


down  his  life,  no  doubt  in  happy  imita- 
tion of  his  Master.” 

The  Memorial  closes  with  a tribute  to 
Mrs.  Niles  and  her  “immeasurable  part 
in  his  work,  and  her  countless  ministra- 
tions such  as  only  a compassionate 
woman  can  bestow.” 

The  late  Dr.  Peter  Marshall  says  in 
his  book,  “The  measure  of  a life,  after 
all,  is  not  its  duration,  but  its  donation. 
How  much  will  you  be  missed?” 
Frank  Niles  gave  of  himself  freely  and 
fully.  He  gave  all  that  he  had.  He 
spent  and  was  spent  out  in  the  service 
of  the  Church. 

To  Mrs.  Niles  in  her  irreparable  loss 
the  Board  of  Trustees  wishes  to  ex- 
press its  deepest  sympathy,  with  the 
prayer  that  the  comfort  which  she  and 
her  husband  have  so  generously  brought 
to  others  may  be  hers  in  her  bereave- 
ment. 

To  us  in  our  shortsightedness  it  may 
seem  that  Frank  Niles’  career  in  the 
summit  of  his  usefulness  and  success 
had  prematurely  ended.  We  fall  back 
upon  the  promises  of  Scripture.  “Be- 
ing dead  he  yet  speaketh.  Blessed  are 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.  Yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them.”  We  can  imagine  that  the  gates 
were  opened  wide,  and  that  the  silver 
trumpets  were  ringing  on  the  other 
shore. 

RAYMOND  CHESTER  WALKER 

Raymond  Chester  Walker,  Pastor  of 
the  Market  Square  Church  of  Harris- 
burg, and  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Seminary,  died  sud- 
denly at  his  home  on  January  18  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Dr.  Walker  was  born  at  Wicksburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  September  30,  1883. 
He  began  to  preach,  serving  as  stated 
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supply  in  United  Evangelical  Churches 
in  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  White 
Deer,  Pennsylvania,  before  entering  Al- 
bright College  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1904.  In  that  year  he  was 
ordained  an  elder  in  the  United  Evan- 
gelical Conference  of  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1907  he  entered  Princeton 
Seminary,  graduating  in  1910,  at  which 
time  he  received  his  Master’s  degree 
from  Princeton  University. 

For  two  years  he  was  stated  supply 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Gren- 
loch,  New  Jersey,  and  was  then  called 
to  the  Second  Church  of  Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  remainded  for 
nineteen  years.  While  at  Pottsville  he 
acted  as  stated  clerk  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Lehigh  for  fifteen  years. 

In  1930  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Market  Square  Church  of  Harrisburg 
where  for  over  twenty  years  he  labored 
with  conspicuous  ability  and  faithful- 
ness. 

He  was  National  Chairman  of  the 


Presbyterian  New  Life  Movement  and 
gave  much  time  to  its  planning  and 
activity. 

As  a Trustee  of  Princeton  Seminary 
he  was  pre-eminently  wise  and  faithful. 

As  a preacher,  pastor,  and  adminis- 
trator over  a long  course  of  years  he 
ranked  high,  not  only  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  Carlisle,  but  in  the  entire  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  was  particularly 
gifted  as  a counselor  of  younger  men 
in  the  ministry,  many  of  whom  will 
hold  his  name  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance. 

For  years  he  served  on  the  Board  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at 
White  Hill.  He  frequently  visited  boys 
in  the  institution  and  shortly  before  his 
death  received  more  than  a score  of 
them  into  membership  in  his  church. 

Dr.  Walker  married  Miss  Esther 
Long  of  Shippensburg,  who,  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  R.  Clark  MacDonald, 
survive  him.  To  them  the  Board  of 
Trustees  sends  its  loving  sympathy. 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS  ISSUE 


Dr.  Eugene  A.  Nidae  is  Secretary  for 
Translations  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety. His  address  entitled  “The  Mes- 
sage in  the  Lives  of  the  People”  was 
one  of  a series  of  three  under  the 
general  theme  “Reaching  Aboriginal 
People  with  the  Word  of  God,”  de- 
livered in  Miller  Chapel,  October  30- 
November  1,  on  the  annual  “Mission 
Lectures.”  His  first  two  lectures  were 
entitled  “The  Bible  in  the  Language  of 
the  People,”  and  “The  Missionary  in 
the  Midst  of  the  People.”  The  series  is 
to  be  published  as  one  of  the  “Prince- 
ton Pamphlets.” 

Mr.  Halbert  M.  Jones  is  a manu- 
facturer in  Laurinburg,  North  Caro- 


lina. His  address  was  one  of  a series 
of  four  given  in  a panel  discussion  in 
Miller  Chapel,  February  6th,  on  the 
general  theme  “Freedom  and  American 
Institutions.”  Mr.  Jones  was  the  Man- 
agement Analyst,  and  Mr.  Ted  F.  Sil- 
vey,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  was  Or- 
ganized Labor  Analyst.  Dr.  Edward 
Mead  Earle,  of  The  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study,  and  Dr.  Mackay  were  the 
Political  and  Religious  Analysts  respec- 
tively. The  discussion  was  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  students’  Committee 
on  Social  Education  and  Action.  Mr. 
Silvey’s  address  will  appear  in  our  next 
issue. 
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Name 

Class  Date  of  Death 

Name 

Class  Date  of  Deat 

P 

William  T.  Ahrenbeck 

1900  Jan.  21,  1950 

Samuel  McDowell 

1903  Sept.  14,  1950 

Thomas  F.  Barrier 

1896  June  27,  1950 

Kinley  McMillan 

1889  Sept.  30,  1950 

cl 

Richard  H.  Bennett 

1895  date  unknown 

Mervyn  E.  Moss 

1933  Oct.  17,  I9S0 

y 

Kalil  A.  Bishara 

1910  Sept.  10,  1950 

Jose  Osuna 

1915  June  18,  1950 

IT 

Frank  G.  Bossert 

1903  Mar.  4,  1950 

John  C.  Palmer 

1895  Sept.  17,  1950 

a 

e 

William  Bulloch 

1897  Apr.  21,  1950 

William  C.  Perez 

1910  Mar.  7,  1950 

li 

David  DeF.  Burrell 

1901  Feb.  22,  1950 

Charles  H.  Pratt 

1906  Jan.  26,  1950 

P 

Daniel  M.  Butt 

1887  Feb.  20,  1950 

William  B.  Pugh 

1913  Sept.  14,  1950 

V( 

ft 

Wilmot  A.  Carrington 

1890  July  22,  1950 

Richard  A.  Rinker 

1905  Mar.  27,  1950 

CO 

Walter  F.  Carson 

1900  Dec.  25,  1950 

John  R.  Roberts 

1919  Apr.  7,  1950 

th 

John  E.  Carver 

1900  Feb.  17,  1950 

J.  Stockton  Roddy 

1894  Jan.  12,  1950 

ar 

k 

Edward  P.  Dunlap 

1890  Dec.  9,  1950 

William  M.  Schall 

1895  June  24,  1950 

m 

John  Wert  Dunning 

1907  Dec.  29,  1950 

John  W.  Sexton 

1918  May  20,  1950 

pe 

William  E.  Dysart 

1914  Nov.  13,  1950 

Glenn  M.  Shafer 

1908  Oct.  1,  1950 

in 

H.  Spencer  Edmunds 

1919  Jan.  1,  1950 

S.  Benjamin  Shaw 

1927  Dec.  4,  1950 

sk 

Paul  Russell  Fisk 

1942  Feb.  3,  1950 

Norman  C.  Shirey 

1896  July  3,  1950 

no 

Robert  R.  Gailey 

1896  Jan.  18,  1950 

Alexander  Sifton 

1914  Feb.  13,  1950 

Ge 

Alexander  Gilmore 

1893  Feb.  25,  1950 

Harry  Lee  Somers 

1916  July  13,  1950 

John  T.  Hackett 

1904  Jan.  3,  1950 

Arthur  L.  South 

1905  July  4,  1950 

u\\ 

Albert  J.  Hanna 

1882  Jan.  8,  1950 

Edgar  M.  Smead 

1901  Dec.  29,  1950 

6 

Walter  W.  Harris 

1896  Dec.  31,  1950 

William  Stewart 

1912  Mar.  16,  1950 

Pau 

John  W.  Hart 

1901  Oct.  8,  1950 

Albert  E.  Stuart 

1896  Jan.  20,  1950 

c 

Herbert  E.  Hays 

1904  July  6,  1950 

Herbert  Thomson 

1906  Sept.  14,  1950 

5 

Stef 

Warren  H.  Hershey 

1922  May  13,  1950 

Ezekiel  D.  Van  Dyck 

1925  April  20,  1950 

0 

ar 

Stanley  H.  Jewell 

1910  Mar.  22,  1950 

Edgar  W.  Way 

1891  Nov.  18,  1950 

at 

an 

William  E.  Lampe 

1899  Aug.  16,  1950 

Benjamin  F.  White 

1913  Mar.  2,  1950 

lie 

W 

Richard  V.  Lancaster 

1917  Apr.  23,  1950 

Thomas  D.  Whittles 

1899  Dec.  5,  1950 

of 

T 

William  H.  Leslie 

1905  Sept.  15,  1950 

William  D.  Williams 

1905  June  8,  1950 

1 

c 

Robert  E.  Lewis 

1943  June  14,  1950 

Theodore  O.  M.  Wills  1938  Oct.  23,  1950 

lose 

on 

Roland  B.  Lutz 

1921  Apr.  17,  1950 

CO 

PUBLICATIONS  BY  THE  FACULTY,  1950 


The  following  bibliographical  list  has 
been  compiled  from  information  sup- 
plied by  members  of  the  Faculty  re- 
garding their  books,  pamphlets,  arti- 
cles, reviews,  and  other  literary  work 
which  appeared  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1950.  Several  years  ago  various 
members  of  the  Seminary  Faculty  were 
asked  to  contribute  articles  to  the  new 
edition  of  Collier’s  Encyclopedia,  pub- 
lished by  the  P.  F.  Collier  & Son  Cor- 
poration, New  York  City.  During  1950 
volumes  VI-XIX  appeared.  Except 
for  the  Index  volume  the  set  is  now 
completed.  It  will  be  understood  that 
the  following  list  includes  only  those 
articles  which  were  prepared  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  for  the  volumes 
mentioned  above.  Articles  which  ap- 
peared in  volumes  I-V  were  included 
in  the  list  of  publications  for  1949. 

(The  abbreviation  P.  S.  Bulletin 
should  be  read  The  Princeton  Semi- 
nary Bulletin) 

Georges  A.  Barrois 
Articles 

“What  are  Indulgences?”  Christian  Century, 
67,  266-268. 

Reviews 

Paul  Blanshard,  American  Freedom  and 
Catholic  Power,  in  Theology  Today,  VI, 
561-563. 

Stephen  Hobhouse,  A Serious  Call  to  a 
Devout  and  Holy  Life,  by  William  Law, 
and,  Selected  Writings  of  William  Law; 
and,  Arthur  W.  Hopkinson,  About  Wil- 
liam Law,  a Running  Commentary  on  his 
Works ; and,  Eric  W.  Baker,  A Herald 
of  the  Evangelical  Revival ; and,  Henri 
Talon,  William  Law,  a Study  in  Literary 
Craftsmanship,  ibid.,  VII,  125-128. 

Joseph  Rickaby,  Of  God  and  His  Creatures: 
an  Annotated  Translation  of  the  Summa 
contra  Gentiles  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in 


The  Westminister  Bookman,  X,  1,  10-11. 
“Gallicanism,”  “Grace,”  “Huguenots,”  “Jan- 
senism,” “Sin,”  Collier’s  Encyclopedia. 

John  Sutherland  Bonnell 
Book 

What  Are  You  Living  For,  Nashville:  Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury,  pp.  188. 

Articles 

“Science  and  Religion,”  Think. 

“Healing  for  Mind  and  Body,”  Pastoral 
Psychology,  (April). 

“Religious  Disciplines,”  ibid.  (February). 

“The  Faith  that  Redeems,”  Pulpit  Digest 
(February). 

“Religious  Disciplines:  The  Nature  of  Alan,” 
series  sponsored  by  the  Church  Peace 
Union  (February). 

Pamphlets 

“The  Quest  for  God”  (A  sermon). 

“Peace  in  a World  of  Strife”  (A  sermon). 

“It’s  Later  than  you  Think”  (A  sermon). 

Emile  Cailliet 

Book 

One  of  the  authors  in  the  symposium  Fruits 
of  Faith,  edited  by  J.  Richard  Spann,  New 
York  & Nashville:  Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 

Pamphlets 

Pascal,  London,  England : University  Book- 
lets, pp.  40. 

Preface  to  The  Meaning  of  Inspiration  by 
Frank  E.  Gaebelein,  Chicago,  pp.  iii-vii. 

Pascal’s  Short  Life  of  Christ,  Translated 
with  an  Introduction  (in  collaboration  with 
John  C.  Blankenagel)  ( Princeton  Pam- 
phlets, 5),  Princeton:  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  pp.  39. 

Articles 

“Frontiers  of  Logic,”  Theology  Today,  VI, 
4 (January),  465-480. 

“Unifying  Europe,”  The  New  York  Times, 
Sunday,  May  28. 

“Personal  Religious  Experience,”  Religion 
in  Life,  XIX,  3 (Summer),  380-388. 
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Reviews 

Joseph  Haroutunian,  Lust  for  Power , in  P.  S. 
Bulletin,  XLIII,  4 (Spring),  42-44. 

Roger  Mehl,  La  Condition  du  Philosophe 
Chretien,  in  Theology  Today,  VII,  2 
(July),  278-285. 

Christopher  Dawson,  Religion  and  the  Rise 
of  Western  Culture,  in  Interpretation,  IV, 
4 (October),  491-493- 

Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  Introduction  to  the 
Devout  Life,  translated  and  edited  by  John 
K.  Ryan,  in  The  Westminster  Bookman, 
29-30. 

General 

On  the  Faculty  of  the  New  York  Institute 
for  Religious  and  Social  Studies  and  con- 
tributor to  publications  in  the  symposium 
on  “Contemporary  Spiritual  Problems.” 

American  representative  for  the  Revue  d’His- 
toire  et  de  Philosophie  Religieuses  of  the 
University  of  Strasbourg,  and  member  of 
the  Board. 

Charles  R.  Erdman 
Books 

The  Book  of  Genesis,  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.,  pp.  124. 

You  and  Your  Bible,  Philadelphia:  John  C. 
Winston  Co.,  pp.  180. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

Articles 

“The  Gospel  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,” 
Theology  Today,  VII,  2 (July),  169-183. 

Several  articles  in  Collier’s  Encyclopedia. 

Reviews 

C.  Lattey,  The  Book  of  Daniel,  in  Inter- 
pretation, IV,  2 (April),  225. 

Edith  Hamilton,  Spokesmen  for  God:  The 
Great  Teachers  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
Interpretation,  IV,  3 (July),  376. 

Alice  Parmelee,  A Guidebook  to  the  Bible, 
in  P.  S.  Bulletin,  XLIII,  3 (Winter),  49- 
50. 

William  F.  Albright,  The  Archaeology  of 
Palestine,  ibid.,  XLIII,  4 (Spring),  50. 

James  L.  Kelso,  The  Ceramic  Vocabulary 
of  the  Old  Testament,  ibid.,  51. 

Louis  Berkhof,  Principles  of  Biblical  Inter- 
pretation, ibid.,  XLIV,  1 (Winter),  51. 

John  Paterson,  The  Praises  of  Israel,  ibid., 
51-52. 


Christopher  North,  The  Thought  of  the  Old 
Testament,  ibid.,  XLIV,  3 (Winter),  68. 

Isaac  Mendelsohn,  Slavery  in  the  Ancient 
Near  East,  ibid.,  68-69. 

General 

Contributor  of  Lessons  to  The  Snowden- 
Douglass  Sunday  School  Lessons,  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Kenneth  S.  Gapp 

Book  Review  Editor  of  Theology  Today. 

Donald  H.  Gard 

Review 

Martin  Buber,  Moses,  translated  by  I.  M. 
Lask  in  P.  S.  Bulletin,  XLIV,  1 (Sum- 
mer), 52-53. 

General 

Translator  of  “The  Right  Interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament:  A Study  of  Jeremiah 
7 : 1-15,”  in  Theology  Today,  VII,  1 (April), 
15-25.  Article  by  Walther  Eichrodt. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

Articles 

“The  Covenant — The  Old  Testament  Foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  Church,”  Theology 
Today,  VII,  1 (April),  26-41. 

“Exegetical  Methods  Employed  by  the  Greek 
Translator  of  I Samuel,”  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  LXX,  4 (Oc- 
tober-December),  292-296. 

Reviews 

William  F.  Albright,  From  the  Stone  Age 
to  Christianity — Monotheism  and  the  His- 
torical Process,  Second  Edition,  in  Mon- 
day Morning,  XV,  4 (January  23),  6-7. 

Donald  M.  C.  Englert,  The  Peshitto  of  Sec- 
ond Samuel,  in  Bulletin — Theological 

Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  atul  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  XXI,  1 
(January),  34-35. 

J.  G.  Jennings,  The  Vedanta  Buddhism  of 
the  Buddha — a Collection  of  the  Historical 
Texts  Translated  from  the  Original  Pali 
and  Edited,  in  The  Review  of  Religion, 
XIV,  3 (March),  278-280. 

W.  A.  L.  Elmslie,  How  Came  our  Faith — a 
Study  of  the  Religion  of  Israel  and  its 
Significance  for  the  Modern  World,  in 
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P.  S.  Bulletin,  XLIII,  4 (Spring),  49-50. 

Edward  J.  Young,  An  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  ibid.,  48-49. 

Louis  Wallis,  The  Bible  and  Modern  Belief 
— a Constructive  Approach  to  the  Present 
Religious  Upheaval,  ibid.,  XLIV,  1 (Sum- 
mer), 50-51. 

Msgr.  Ronald  Knox,  The  Old  Testament  in 
English — Newly  Translated  from  the  Vul- 
gate Latin,  Volume  II,  Job  to  Machabees, 
ibid.,  49-50. 

Aage  Bentzen,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 2 vols.,  in  Theology  Today,  VII,  3 
(October),  408-412. 

Leo  Prijs,  Jiidische  Tradition  in  der  Septua- 
ginta,  in  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  LXX,  4 (October-December),  304- 
308. 

Clayton  T.  Griswold 
Articles 

“Leaders  of  Protestant  Radio,”  Presbyterian 
Life  (February  18). 

“Radio  Expediters — a Plan  to  Aid  the 
Church  on  the  Air,”  Federal  Council  Bul- 
letin XXXIII,  3 (March). 

“Is  Television  a Threat?”  Presbyterian  Life 
(March  18). 

“The  Promise  of  Television,”  ibid,  (April 
IS)- 

“Taking  Stock,”  ibid.  (May  13). 

“Religious  Broadcasting  in  Britain,”  ibid. 
(June  10). 

“What  is  Religious  Radio?”  ibid.  (July  8). 

“The  Parson  and  his  Wife,”  ibid.  (August 

5). 

“The  Cathedral  Hour,”  ibid.  (September  16). 

“Toward  Effective  Broadcasting,”  Monday 
Morning  (September  18). 

“The  Church  and  Radio  and  Television,” 
This  Generation,  III,  1 (October). 

“I  Didn’t  Break  my  Voice,”  Presbyterian 
Life  (October  14). 

“Lamp  Unto  My  Feet,”  ibid.  (November  11). 

“Pastoral  Calling  by  Television,”  ibid.  (De- 
cember 9). 

“Religious  Radio  Expediters,”  The  Method- 
ist Layman,  X,  12  (December). 

George  S.  Hendry 

Article 

“Principle  and  Method  in  Theology,”  P.  S. 
Bulletin,  XLIII,  4 (Spring),  9-T3. 


Reviews 

Karl  Barth,  Dogmatics  in  Outline,  in  The- 
ology Today,  VII,  1 (April),  114-116. 

Alec  R.  Vidler,  Christian  Belief,  in  P.  S. 
Bulletin,  XLIV,  1 (Summer),  45-46. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 
Articles 

“A  Report  of  the  United  Evangelistic  Ad- 
vance,” Shepherds,  V,  5 (February),  17. 

“Christian  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,”  Pres- 
byterian Life,  III,  5 (March),  20-21,  38. 

“Christian  Education  After  Ten  Years  of 
Ecumenical  Thinking,”  Religion  in  Life, 
XIX,  2 (Spring),  176-185. 

“Evangelism  and  the  Jewish  People,”  The 
International  Review  of  Missions,  XXXIX, 
155  (July),  318-329- 

“Our  New  Life  Movement  Is  in  the  United 
Evangelistic  Advance,”  Presbyterian,  XV, 
2 (February),  3,  15. 

“Salute  to  the  Pastor,”  Shepherds,  IV,  12 
(September),  7-8. 

“Sin  Evangelismo  Nadie  Llega  a Ser 
Cristiano,”  Puerto  Rico  Evangelico,  XXX- 
VIII,  1,054  (February),  8-9,  13. 

“Some  Thoughts  on  the  United  Evangelistic 
Advance,”  The  Methodist  Layman,  X,  1 
(January),  26-30. 

“Who  Is  My  Neighbor?”  Interpretation,  IV, 
4 (October),  401-416. 

“Without  Evangelism  No  One  Becomes  a 
Christian  and  No  One  Remains  a Chris- 
tian,” Shepherds,  IV,  4 (January),  1-2. 

“God’s  Overture — Man’s  Response”  ( Ser- 
mon), Communion  Meditations,  Nashville. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 

Several  articles  in  Collier’s  Encyclopedia. 
Reviews 

Elmer  J.  F.  Arndt,  The  Heritage  of  the 
Reformation,  in  The  Messenger,  XV,  10 
(May),  20-21. 

Nevin  C.  Harner,  About  Myself,  in  P.  S. 
Bulletin,  XLIV,  3 (Winter),  60. 

Ralph  D.  Heim,  Leading  a Sunday  Church 
School,  ibid.,  60. 

Virgil  Henry,  The  Place  of  Religion  in  the 
Public  Schools,  ibid,,  59. 

A.  B.  Hollingshead,  Elmtozvn’s  Youth,  ibid., 
61. 

Walter  Marshall  Horton,  Toward  a Church 
Reborn,  in  Journal  of  Religious  Thought. 

Philip  Henry  Lotz,  Orientation  in  Religious 
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Education,  in  P.  S.  Bulletin,  XLIV,  3 
(Winter),  58. 

General 

Author  of  the  quarterly  section,  “The  Church 
in  the  World,"  in  Theology  Today. 

Author  of  introduction  to  Great  Pulpit  Mas- 
ters— John  Henry  Jowett,  New  York : 
Revell. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Articles 

“The  Present-Day  Liturgical  Revival,” 
Church  Management,  (April). 

“The  Present-Day  Evangelistic  Challenge,” 
Religion  in  Life,  (Winter  No.  1950-51), 
pp.  72-80. 

“The  American  National  Council  of 
Churches,"  The  British  Weekly,  (Dec. 
28). 

Reviews 

Philip  Hughes,  A Popular  History  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  Theology  Today, 
(January). 

Charles  Davis  Cremeans,  The  Reception  of 
Calvinistic  Thought  In  England,  in  The 
Westminster  Bookman,  (September-Oc- 
tober). 

Emil  Brunner,  Christianity  and  Civilisation, 
Part  II,  in  The  Presbyterian  Tribune, 
(March). 

Peter  Marshall,  The  Exile  Heart  and  Harold 
A.  Cockburn,  The  Touch  of  the  Master’s 
Hand,  ibid.  (April). 

Herbert  Butterfield,  Christianity  and  His- 
tory, ibid.  (June). 

Chad  Walsh,  Early  Christians  of  the  21st 
Century,  ibid.  ( July- August ) . 

Edward  T.  Ramsdell,  The  Christian  Per- 
spective, ibid.  (October). 

Charles  S.  Braden,  These  Also  Believe,  in 
P.  S.  Bulletin,  (Winter). 

Andrew  L.  Drummond,  The  Story  of  Amer- 
ican Protestantism,  ibid. 

John  Wick  Bowman,  The  Religion  of  Matu- 
rity, ibid, 

Paul  Blanshard,  American  Freedom  and 
Catholic  Power,  ibid. 

Harry  C.  Munro,  Be  Glad  You’re  A Protes- 
tant, ibid,  (Spring). 

Alson  J.  Smith,  Faith  to  Live  By,  ibid, 

Millar  Patrick,  Four  Centuries  of  Scottish 
Psalmody,  ibid.  (Summer). 

Henry  Osborn  Taylor,  The  Medieval  Mind, 
ibid. 


Edward  J.  Jurji 

Book 

Co-author,  Tarikh  al-Arab  (History  of  the 
Arabs),  vol.  II,  Beirut:  al-Kashshaf  Press, 
PP-  585. 

Articles 

“The  Science  of  Religion:  A Christian  In- 
terpretation,” Theology  Today,  VII,  2 
(July),  194-205. 

“Arabic  and  Islamic  Philosophy,”  A History 
of  Philosophical  Systems,  ed.  Vergilius 
Ferm,  158-170. 

“The  Koran,”  Encyclopedia  Americana,  XVI, 
521-522. 

“At-Turath  al-Masihi”  (The  Christian  Her- 
itage), An-Nashra,  LXXXIII,  11  (No- 
vember), 643-644;  ibid.,  LXXXIII,  12 
(December),  712-715. 

“Dagon,”  “Dervish,”  “Druses,”  “Fakir,” 
“Fatimah,”  “Ghazi,”  “Giaour,”  “Hajji,” 
“Hanuman,”  “Hathor,”  “Hinduism,”  “Ho- 
rus,”  “Houri,”  “Iblis,”  “Imam,”  “Indra,” 
“Ishtar,”  “Isis,”  “Ismailians,”  “Jainism,” 
“Jihad,”  “Kaaba,”  “Kali,”  “Karma,” 
“Kismet,”  “Koran,”  “Krishna,”  “Mahdi,” 
“Mandaeans,”  “Mammon,”  “Marabouts,” 
“Marduk,”  “Min,”  “Mohammed,”  “Moham- 
medanism,” “Moloch,”  “Moslem,”  “Moz- 
arabs,”  “Muezzin,”  “Mufti,”  “Omar  ibn-al- 
Khattab,”  “Osiris,”  “Parsis,”  “Pitakas,” 
“Ptah,”  “Ra,”  “Ramakrishna,”  “Religion,” 
“Rimmon,”  “Sarasvati,”  “Senussi,”  “Sha- 
manism,” “Shiites,”  “Sikh,”  “Siva,”  “Su- 
fism, “Sunnites,”  “Tammuz,”  “Thoth,” 
“Ulema,”  “Veiled  Prophet,”  “Vishnu,” 
“Vivekenanda,”  “Yama,”  “Yazidis,”  “Wah- 
habis,” Collier's  Encyclopedia. 

Sten  Rodhe,  Deliver  Us  From  Evil;  Studies 
on  the  Vedic  Ideas  of  Salvation,  in  P.  S. 
Bulletin,  XLIII,  4 (Spring),  45. 

Swami  Akhilananda,  Hindu  View  of  Christ, 
ibid.,  45-46. 

G.  B.  Sansom,  The  Western  World  and 
Japan:  A Study  in  the  Interaction  of 
European  and  Asiatic  Cultures,  ibid.,  46. 

Jacob  J.  Rabinowitz,  tr.,  The  Code  of 
Maimonides,  Book  Thirteen,  Civil  Laws, 
ibid.,  XLIV,  3 (Winter),  67. 

Abraham  M.  Hershman,  tr.,  The  Code  of 
Maimonides,  Book  Fourteen,  Judges,  ibid., 
67-68. 

General 

Associate  Editor,  Muslim  World  Quarterly. 

Book  Review  Editor,  P.  S.  Bulletin. 
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Hugh  Thomson  Kerr,  Jr. 

Book 

Positive  Protestantism:  An  Interpretation  of 
the  Gospel,  Philadelphia : The  Westminster 
Press,  pp.  147. 

Articles 

“For  the  Catechumen  Class,”  Monday  Morn- 
ing, XV,  10  (Mar.  6),  4-5. 

“Love’s  Intention : the  Motive  of  the  Atone- 
ment,” Interpretation,  IV,  2 (April),  131- 
142. 

“Faith  of  Our  Fathers,”  P.  S.  Bulletin, 
XLIII,  4 (Spring),  13-17. 

“Docetism,”  “Pelagians,”  “Predestination,” 
“Sabellians,”  Collier’s  Encyclopedia. 

Reviews 

Joseph  Haroutunian,  Lust  for  Power,  in  The 
Pastor,  XIII,  7 (March),  38. 

John  Calvin,  Instruction  in  Faith  (1537), 
translated  and  edited  by  P.  T.  Fuhrman,  in 
Theology  Today,  VII,  2 (July),  270-271. 

B.  B.  Warfield,  The  Person  and  Work  of 
Christ,  edited  by  S.  G.  Craig,  in  P.  S. 
Bulletin,  XLIV,  1 (Summer),  46. 

Emil  Brunner,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
God,  in  P.  S.  Bulletin,  XLIV,  3 (Winter), 
S6-58. 

General 

A Year  with  the  Bible,  Philadelphia:  Board 
of  Christian  Education,  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.S.A.,  pp.  24. 

“The  Church  Declares  Its  Faith,”  a series  of 
eight  expositions  on  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
in  Crossroads,  I,  1 (Oct.-Dec.),  pp.  2Sff., 
and  the  Westminster  Teacher,  I,  1 (Oct- 
Dec.),  pp.  77ff. 

Associate  Editor  of  Theology  Today  and 
author  of  quarterly  section,  “Theological 
Table-Talk.” 

Howard  Tillman  Kuist 

Articles 

“What  Do  You  See?”  Bible  Vision,  X,  6 
(June),  4-15. 

“The  Book  of  Jeremiah”  (Studia  Biblica, 
XI),  Interpretation,  IV,  3 (July),  322- 
43L 

Reviews 

Thomas  Dehany  Bernard,  The  Progress  of 
Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament,  The 
Bampton  Lectures  of  1864  reprinted  with 
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an  Introduction  by  Wilbur  M.  Smith,  in 
Interpretation,  IV,  1 (January),  103. 

Joseph  M.  Gettys,  How  to  Teach  the  Bible, 
ibid.,  103- 104. 

Georgia  Harkness,  The  Gospel  and  Our 
World,  in  The  Westminster  Bookman,  IX, 
4 (March- April),  10-11. 

Ira  Maurice  Price,  The  Ancestry  of  Our 
English  Bible,  an  Account  of  Manuscripts, 
Texts,  and  Versions  of  the  Bible,  Second 
Revised  Edition  by  William  A.  Irwin,  and 
Allen  P.  Wickgren,  in  Theology  Today, 
VII,  1 (April),  134-136. 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  The  Man  from 
Nazareth  as  His  Contemporaries  Saiv  Him, 
in  Interpretation,  IV,  2 (April),  215-217. 

Albert  Einstein,  Out  of  My  Later  Years,  in 
P.  S.  Bulletin,  XLIV,  1 (Summer),  34. 

A.  M.  Hunter,  The  Gospel  According  to 
Saint  Mark,  (Torch  Bible  Commentaries), 
ibid.,  53-34. 

Ronald  H.  Preston  and  Anthony  T.  Hanson, 
The  Revelation  of  Saint  John  the  Divine, 
(Torch  Bible  Commentaries),  ibid. 

Houston  Harte,  In  Our  Image,  Character 
Studies  from  the  Old  Testament,  Selected 
from  the  King  James  Version;  thirty-two 
color  paintings  by  Guy  Rowe;  Foreword 
by  Kent  Cooper,  in  Interpretation,  IV,  4 
(October),  478-480. 

John  Oxenham,  Selected  Poems  of  John  Ox- 
enham,  edited  by  Charles  L.  Wallis ; with 
a biographical  sketch  by  Erica  Oxenham, 
in  P.  S.  Bulletin,  XLIV,  3 (Winter),  72- 
73- 

General 

Member  of  the  Editorial  Council  of  Inter- 
pretation, a Journal  of  Bible  and  Theology. 

Paul  Lehmann 

Article 

“What  Is  Religious  Liberty?”,  Christianity 
and  Society,  XV,  3,  (Summer),  10-13. 

Lefferts  A.  Loetscher 
Article 

“Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  United  States,” 
Collier’s  Encyclopedia,  XVI,  310-31 1. 

Reviews 

Leonard  J.  Trinterud,  The  Forming  of  an 
American  Tradition;  A Re-examination  of 
Colonial  Presbyterianism,  in  Theology  To- 
day, VI,  4 (January),  553-557. 
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Winfred  E.  Garrison,  and  Alfred  T.  DeGroot, 
The  Disciples  of  Christ;  A History,  ibid., 
VII,  i,  (April),  140-142. 

Emil  Brunner,  Christianity  and  Civilisation, 
2 vols.,  in  The  Pastor  (June),  37-38. 

E.  Allison  Peers,  Behind  that  Wall;  An  In- 
troduction to  Some  Classics  of  the  Interior 
Life,  in  P.  S.  Bulletin,  XLIII,  4 (Spring), 
47- 

Douglas  V.  Steere,  Doors  into  Life  Through 
Five  Devotional  Classics,  ibid. 

H.  C.  Graef,  The  Way  of  the  Mystics,  ibid. 

W.  R.  Inge,  Mysticism  in  Religion,  ibid. 

Henry  Scougal,  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul 
of  Man,  ibid.,  47-48. 

William  Law,  A Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and 
Holy  Life,  ibid.,  48. 

John  A.  Mackay 

Book 

Christianity  on  the  Frontier,  London.  The 
Lutterworth  Press.  New  York.  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  1950. 

Articles 

“Call  to  Discipleship,’’  (Closing  Address  at 
East  Asian  Conference,  Bangkok)  The 
Christian  Prospect  in  Eastern  Asia.  New 
York:  The  Friendship  Press,  pp.  104-113. 

“Ecumenical  Presbyterianism,”  The  Presby- 
terian World,  vol.  20,  no.  2 (June),  pp.  52- 
s6' 

“Communism  and  Christianity  in  East  Asia,” 
Outreach,  Vol.  4,  no.  3 (March),  pp.  75-76, 
90. 

“The  Essential  Image,”  (Radio  Address — 
Canadian  network),  The  Ottawa  Citizen, 
September  18,  1950. 

“Unity  and  Disunity,”  The  Standard,  Bang- 
kok, May  6,  1950. 

“Issues  of  Human  Freedom,”  Philippine 
Christian  Advance,  March,  1950. 

“Introduction”  in  J.  Christy  Wilson,  The 
Christian  Message  to  Islam.  New  York : 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1950. 

“The  Finality  of  Theological  Education,” 
(Presidential  Address),  The  Seventeenth 
Biennial  Meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Theological  Schools.  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  The  Keystone  Printery.  Bulle- 
tin 19,  June,  1950,  pp.  71-84. 

“East  Asia  Under  God,”  Theology  Today, 
vol.  6,  no.  4 (January),  pp.  429-438. 

“Jesus,  Lord  of  Thought,”  Theology  Today, 
vol.  7,  no.  1 (April),  pp.  3-8. 


“Education  in  Theology,”  Theology  Today, 
vol.  7,  no.  2 (July),  pp.  145-150. 

“Our  Policy  Towards  China”  (Letter  to  the 
New  York  Times,  August  28,  1950),  Repro- 
duced in  Social  Progress,  vol.  41,  no.  4 
(December),  pp.  18-20. 

“It  is  Springtime  in  East  Asia,”  Current 
Religious  Thought,  vol.  10,  no.  9 (Novem- 
ber), pp.  28. 

“Basic  Christianity,”  P.  S.  Bulletin,  vol.  xliii, 
no.  3 (Winter),  pp.  5-13. 

“The  President’s  Page,”  P.  S.  Bulletin,  vol. 
xliii,  no.  4 (Spring),  pp.  23-24. 

“Keep  Moving  Beyond,”  P.  S.  Bulletin,  vol. 
xliv,  no.  I (Summer),  pp.  11-12. 

“The  President’s  Page,”  P.  S.  Bulletin,  vol. 
xliv,  no.  1 (Summer),  pp.  32-33. 

“Splendor  in  the  Abyss,”  P.  S.  Bulletin,  vol. 
xliv,  no.  3 (Winter),  pp.  5-15. 

Donald  Macleod 

Articles 

“Preaching  with  Understanding,”  Interpreta- 
tion, IV,  3,  298-310. 

“On  Your  Terms  or  His,”  Youth  Pamphlet 
Series,  Magyar  Reformed  Church,  U.S.A. 

Reviews 

Peter  Marshall,  Mr.  Jones  Meet  the  Master, 
in  Monday  Morning  (January  9),  16. 

Arthur  A.  Cowan,  Bright  is  the  Shaken 
Torch,  ibid.  (October  16),  16. 

John  Pitts,  Religion  and  the  New  Paganism, 
in  Presbyterian  Tribune,  66,  1,  25. 

Geo.  J.  Jeffrey,  This  Grace  Wherein  We 
Stand,  ibid.,  66,  2,  28. 

Albert  Palmer,  The  Minister’s  Job,  in  P.  S. 
Bulletin,  XLIII,  3 (Winter),  58. 

C.  S.  Lewis,  Weight  of  Glory,  ibid.,  59. 

D.  A.  MacLennan,  No  Coward  Soul,  ibid., 
4 (Spring),  54. 

John  Baillie,  A Diary  of  Private  Prayer,  ibid., 
55- 

James  Keller,  Three  Minutes  a Day,  ibid. 

H.  W.  Vaughan,  The  Living  Church,  ibid., 
XLIV,  1 (Summer),  60. 

Yngve  Brilioth,  Landmarks  in  the  History  of 
Preaching,  ibid.,  61. 

Gerald  Kennedy,  The  Lion  and  the  Lamb, 
ibid.,  3 (Winter),  61. 

Elton  Trueblood,  Signs  of  Hope  in  A Century 
of  Despair,  ibid.,  62. 

Ralph  W.  Sockman,  The  Higher  Happiness, 
ibid. 

Norman  Snaith,  I Believe  in  . . .,  ibid.,  63. 
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General 

United  States  Correspondent  to  The  Ob- 
server, official  organ  of  the  United  Church 
of  Canada.  Contributor  of  bi-monthly 
“American  Column.” 

John  R.  Martin 

Articles 

“An  Early  Illustration  of  The  Sayings  of 
the  Fathers,”  Art  Bulletin,  XXXII,  4 
(December),  291-295. 

“Bibliography  of  the  Principal  Publications 
of  Charles  Rufus  Morey,”  Art  Bulletin,  4 
(December),  345-349- 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 
Book 

Lexical  Aids  for  Students  of  New  Testament 
Greek,  4th,  revised  edition,  published  by  the 
Author,  Princeton,  pp.  ix,  no. 

Pamphlet 

A Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  a Thesis 
( Princeton  Pamphlets,  4),  Princeton,  New 
Jersey:  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
pp.  24. 

Articles 

“Devil,”  “Emmanuel,”  “Eucharist,”  “Exe- 
gesis,” “Gabriel,”  “Gospels,”  “Michael,” 
“Mystery  Cults,”  “New  Testament,”  “Tis- 
chendorf,”  Collier’s  Encyclopedia. 

“Tatian’s  Diatessaron  and  a Persian  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,”  Journal  of  Biblical 
Literature,  LXIX,  3 (September),  261-280. 

“The  Evidence  of  the  Versions  for  the  Text 
of  the  New  Testament,”  New  Testament 
Manuscript  Studies,  edited  by  M.  M.  Parvis 
and  A.  P.  Wikgren,  Chicago : University 
of  Chicago  Press,  25-68,  177-208. 

Reviews 

Eugene  A.  Nida,  Bible  Translating,  an  Anal- 
ysis of  Principles  and  Procedures,  in  The 
Bible  Translator,  I (January),  38. 

Henry  S.  Gehman,  ed.,  The  Westminster 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ibid.,  I (October), 
180. 

Rudolf  Bultmann,  Das  Urchristentum  im 
Rahmen  der  antiken  Religionen,  in  Classical 
Weekly,  XLIV,  5 (December  18),  75-76. 

Luther  A.  Weigle,  The  English  New  Testa- 
ment from  Tyndale  to  the  Revised  Standard 
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Version,  in  Theology  Today,  VI,  4 (Janu- 
ary), 573-574- 

Robert  H.  Pfeiffer,  History  of  New  Testa- 
ment Times,  with  an  Introduction  to  the 
Apocrypha,  ibid.,  VII,  3 (October),  401- 
403- 

C.  E .B.  Cranfield,  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter, 
in  Religion  in  Life,  XIX,  4 (Autumn),  634- 
635- 

Arthur  Voobus,  Investigations  into  the  Text 
of  the  New  Testament  Used  by  Rabbula  of 
Edessa,  and  Researches  on  the  Circulation 
of  the  Peshitta  in  the  Middle  of  the  Fifth 
Century,  in  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature, 
LXIX,  1 (March),  74-78. 

Ray  Petry,  No  Uncertain  Sound,  Sermons 
that  Shaped  the  Pulpit  Tradition,  in  Journal 
of  Bible  and  Religion,  XVIII,  2 (April), 
I43-I44- 

Ernest  Evans,  Tertullian’s  Treatise  against 
Praxeas,  in  P.  S.  Bulletin,  XLII,  3 (Win- 
ter), 54. 

Jules  Lebreton  and  Jacques  Zeiller,  The  His- 
tory of  the  Primitive  Church,  ibid.,  54-56. 

George  E.  McCracken,  Arnobius  of  Sicca, 
The  Case  Against  the  Pagans,  ibid.,  XLIII, 
4 (Spring),  52-53. 

Erick  Sjoberg,  Der  Menschensohn  im  dthio- 
pischen  Henochbuch,  ibid.,  53-54. 

Arthur  M.  Ramsey,  The  Glory  of  God  and 
the  Transfiguration  of  Christ,  ibid.,  XLIV, 
1 (Summer),  55. 

Jakob  Jocz,  The  Jewish  People  and  Jesus 
Christ,  ibid.,  55-56. 

E.  H.  Blakeney,  Lactantius’  Epitome  of  the 
Divine  Institutes,  ibid.,  56. 

T.  Thompson  and  J.  N.  Srawley,  St.  Am- 
brose, On  the  Sacraments  and  on  the  Mys- 
teries, ibid.,  56-57. 

John  Lawson,  The  Biblical  Theology  of  St. 
Irenaeus,  ibid.,  XLIV,  3 (Winter),  70. 

Hans  Lietzmann,  From  Constantine  to  Julian, 
ibid.,  70-71. 

General 

Editorial  Secretary  of  Theology  Today. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

Pamphlet 

Token  of  Gratitude,  Philadelphia:  Lutheran 
Laymen  Movement  for  Stewardship,  pp.  6. 

Articles 

“The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Christian  Life,” 
Seminarian,  Concordia  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 41,  6 (February  15),  5-6,  II. 
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John  William  W evers 
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“The  Church  in  Soviet  Germany,”  Christian 
Century,  LXVII,  47  (Nov.  22),  1386-1388. 

“Germany’s  New  Outlook,”  Christianity  and 
Crisis,  X,  22  (December  25),  171-172. 

“Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,”  “Jesus 
Christ,”  “Revelation,”  Collier’s  Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Reviews 

Wilbert  Francis  Howard,  The  Romance  of 
New  Testament  Scholarship,  in  P.  S.  Bul- 
letin, XLIII,  3 (Winter),  58. 

W.  J.  Conybeare  and  J.  S.  Howson,  The 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ibid.,  52-53. 

W.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and 
Roman  Citizen,  ibid.,  53. 

Gwilym  O.  Griffith,  St.  Paul’s  Gospel  to  the 
Romans,  ibid.,  53-54. 

Wilfred  L.  Knox,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
ibid.,  4 (Spring),  51. 

Andres  Nygren,  Commentary  on  Romans, 
ibid.,  52. 

Olaf  Moe,  The  Apostle  Paul,  His  Life  and 
Work,  ibid.,  XLIV,  3 (Winter),  69. 

W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Cities  of  St.  Paul,  their 
Influence  on  His  Life  and  Thought,  ibid., 
69-70. 


Articles 

“Exegetical  Principles  Underlying  the  Septu- 
agint  Text  of  1 Kings  ii  12-xxi  43,” 
Oudtestamcntische  Studien,  edited  by  P.  A. 
H.  De  Boer,  VIII  (Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill), 
300-322. 

“The  Infinitive  Absolute  in  the  Phoenician 
Inscription  of  Azitawadd,”  Zeitschrift  fiir 
die  alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft,  62 
(1949-50),  316-17- 

“The  Making  of  the  Old  Testament,”  Coun- 
sel, 2,  2 (January-March),  4-6,  35,  64. 

General 

Contributor  of  New  Curriculum  lessons  20, 
22-24,  This  Generation,  2,  2 (January- 
March),  43-45,  49-57,  60,  and  lessons  31- 
33.  36,  ibid.,  2,  3 (April-June),  39-47,  5°, 
54-56,  59,  64. 


Book 

The  Christian  Message  to  Islam,  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  pp.  189. 


J.  Christy  Wilson 


James  K.  Quay 

Pamphlets 

Various  pamphlets  on  annuities  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 

General 

“The  New  Student  Center,”  P.  S.  Bulletin, 
XLIV,  3 (Winter),  36. 

Edward  H.  Roberts 

Editor  of  P.  S’.  Bulletin.  Editorials : Winter, 
“To  Thine  Own  Self  Be  True;”  Spring; 
“Rest  Awhile;”  Summer,  “Alumni  Trus- 
tees;” Winter,  1950-51;  “Alumni  Secre- 
tary.” 

Daniel  J.  Theron 

Review 

Henry  G.  Meecham,  The  Epistle  to  Diog- 
netus.  The  Greek  Text  ivith  Introduction, 
Translation  and  Notes,  in  P.  S.  Bulletin, 
XLIV,  3 (Winter),  71-72. 


Pamphlet 

Introducing  Islam,  New  York:  Friendship 
Press,  pp.  64. 

Articles 

Fourteen  articles  on  the  Near  East  in  Col- 
lier’s Encyclopedia. 


Reviews 

W.  Montgomery  Watt,  Free  Will  and  Pre- 
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“I  am  seeking  information,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  dissertation,  concerning 
the  following  ministers  : Theodore  Led- 
yard  Cuyler,  and  Richard  Salter  Storrs. 
If  you  have  heard  either  of  them  speak 
or  can  supply  information  about  them, 
please  write  to : Samuel  V.  O.  Prichard, 


Jr.,  Department  of  Speech,  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.” 

Mr.  Prichard  is  an  instructor  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  working  on 
a doctorate  in  the  field  of  Speech. 
He  is  trying  to  locate  people  who  have 
heard  these  ministers  or  have  private 
documents  about  them. 
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Christianity  on  the  Frontier,  by  John 
A.  Mackay.  Macmillan,  London,  1950. 
206  pp.  $2.50. 

It  would  seem  nothing  short  of  presump- 
tion to  be  reviewing  Dr.  Mackay’s  latest  book 
for  the  Seminary  Bulletin.  All  of  us  who  love 
Princeton  and  Dr.  Mackay  will  have  heard 
or  read  parts  of  this  book,  for  it  is  a collec- 
tion of  essays  from  his  life  and  thought 
during  the  past  few  years.  That  makes  it 
all  the  more  worth  the  reading.  It  is  good 
to  have  in  black  and  white  the  testimony 
of  one  of  the  great  Christian  statesmen  of 
our  day;  to  have  preserved  what  he  himself 
would  call  the  “luminous  ideas”  of  the 
faith.  One  cannot  but  turn  aside  with  satis- 
faction from  reading  the  volumes  of  periph- 
eral matter  which  pour  from  the  presses  to 
this  book,  which  deals  with  main  issues  of 
the  faith ; indeed,  with  matters  of  life  and 
death  for  us  individually  and  for  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

Dr.  Mackay,  as  all  of  us  well  know, 
practices  what  he  preaches.  His  is  not  the 
objective  approach  of  the  Christian  dilet- 
tante ; his  is  a consuming  fire,  a passionate 
and  fervent  appeal  to  the  truth  in  Jesus 
Christ,  indeed,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.  One 
of  the  most  compelling  chapters  of  the  book 
is  the  one  called  “Fire  or  Fire,”  in  which  he 
makes  plain  the  choice  between  “the  Fire 
engendered  by  man’s  consuming  passion  for 
self-centered  satisfaction  at  all  the  diverse 
human  levels  ...  or  the  Fire  engendered  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  purifies  and  inflames 
man’s  heart  to  seek  God’s  Kingdom  and 
righteousness.” 

The  long  chapter  on  “Protestantism”  is  it 
self  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  As  one  might 
expect,  the  Church  of  Rome  will  find  little 
pleasure  and  small  comfort  here — but  much 
light!  Here  are  set  forth  in  sharp  relief 
the  basic  differences  between  Classical  Prot- 
estantism and  Radical  Protestantism ; be- 
tween the  three  expressions  of  Classical  Prot- 
estantism, Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  and 
Anglicanism.  No  one  can  doubt  that  Dr. 
Mackay’s  heart  and  mind  are  in  the  Calvin- 
istic  tradition,  and  there  may  be  some  of  other 
traditions  who  will  say  that  their  persuasion 
has  suffered  for  the  purposes  of  delineation. 
Still,  Dr.  Mackay  has  rendered  a real  serv- 


ice to  his  reader  by  sketching  with  bold 
strokes  the  outlines  of  our  differing,  yet 
common,  ways.  True  to  the  ecumenical  spirit 
of  the  author,  one  senses  that  the  differences 
are  made  plain  in  order  that  we  may  under- 
stand each  other  without  suspicion,  and  so 
come  nearer  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

The  meditations  on  Mexico  and  Latin 
America  only  confirm  how  penetrating  is  his 
reading  of  the  mind  of  the  people  south  of 
the  border,  for  whom  he  has  a prophet’s 
word  and  an  apostle’s  yearning. 

One  could  wish  that  the  book  had  been 
more  finely  edited.  There  are  repetitions 
which  could  have  been  omitted  without  vio- 
lence to  the  text. 

This  is  a book  for  careful  and  thoughtful 
reading  by  minister  and  layman  alike.  Either 
one  will  know  that  he  has  been  in  the  com- 
pany of  a great  soul  who  has  led  him  ever 
and  again  to  the  temple,  there  to  see  the 
Lord  “high  and  lifted  up” ; one  who  can,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  lead  him  to  the  im- 
mediate and  the  everlasting  frontiers,  girded 
with  the  “whole  armour  of  God,”  able  to 
“withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done 
all,  to  stand.” 

George  Thomas  Peters, 
The  First  Presbyterian  Church, 

Germantown,  Pa. 

Positive  Protestantism,  by  Hugh 
Thomson  Kerr,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  West- 
minster Press.  1950,  147  pp.  $2.50. 

This  book  has  come  from  the  press  at  a 
moment  when  it  was  much  needed.  The 
resurgent  Roman  Catholicism,  which  has  cur- 
rently become  so  aggressive  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  forcing  itself  upon  the  at- 
tention of  every  active  Protestant  in  such 
ways  as  to  stimulate  negative  protest ; and 
this  has  been  happening  at  a time  when  much 
of  the  Protestant  Church  is  so  uncertain 
about  its  own  essential  message  that  it  was 
already  failing  to  be  affirmative.  The  predica- 
ment appears  still  more  desperate  in  the  fact 
that  the  present  urge  toward  unity  among 
the  Protestant  denominations  finds  no  strong, 
enunciated  common  faith.  This  glaring  weak- 
ness in  the  ecumenical  movement  is  briefly 
but  helpfully  analyzed  by  Professor  Kerr  in 
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his  first  chapter,  entitled  “The  Plight  of 
Protestantism.” 

At  such  a moment  it  is  good  to  have  the 
Church  recalled  to  the  positive  message  of 
Protestantism.  For  the  essential  nature  of 
Protestantism  one  inevitably  turns  to  its  his- 
torical roots  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and. 
since  Dr.  Kerr  is  so  much  at  home  among  the 
Reformers,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  his 
chapter  on  the  Reformation  as  a “deeper 
plunge  into  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel”  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  in  this  book.  Many  a 
reader  will  be  grateful  for  his  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  the  Reformation,  which  draws 
upon  the  results  of  recent  studies  inspired 
by  the  revived  interest  in  that  revolutionary 
period.  Much  more  far-reaching  than  may  at 
first  appear  are  the  implications  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  testimony  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  theology  of  the  Reformation. 
This  is  the  point  at  which,  by  the  “inner 
principle  of  protest,”  we  need  to  let  the  Gospel 
begin  judgment  at  the  house  of  God.  Much 
of  the  time  since  the  period  of  theologizing 
into  which  the  Reformation  quickly  moved, 
we  have  been  swinging  back  and  forth  in 
the  tension  between  a doctrinalism  at  one 
extreme,  which  tended  to  be  divorced  from 
life  and  to  sterilize  the  Gospel  in  a static 
scholasticism,  and  at  the  other  an  ethicism, 
which  was  so  concerned  with  human  life  that 
it  almost  forgot  God — the  source  of  all  life, 
and  the  Gospel — the  only  true  ethical  norm. 

And  the  alternative  is  not  a nice,  harmless 
balance  between  the  two,  combining  enough 
of  both,  but  without  tension.  Rather,  the 
hope  for  a revitalized  Protestantism  lies, 
once  again,  in  a “deeper  plunge  into  the 
meaning  of  the  Gospel,”  a “rediscovery  of  the 
good  news  of  God’s  grace  in  Christ,”  a warm 
and  vibrant  testimony  reborn  and  expressed 
anew  in  reference  to  life  in  the  turbulent  and 
critical  days  through  which  we  are  living. 
It  is  helpful,  therefore,  to  have  the  author 
uncover  here  again  the  essence  of  the  Gospel 
in  Christianity  and  then  go  on  to  indicate 
some  of  the  implications  for  today’s  preaching 
which  a new  grasp  of  that  message  would 
carry.  For  many  there  will  be  nothing  new 
in  this  restatement  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
fact  is  exactly  in  accord  with  the  author’s 
description  of  the  Reformation  testimony  as 
“not  something  new  but  something  old.”  In 
the  fourth  chapter  there  are  a sound  incidental 
critique  of  the  current  American  pulpit  and  a 
helpful  brief  suggestion  of  the  effect  a re- 


newed preaching  of  the  Gospel  would  have 
on  our  ideas  of  authority,  God,  man,  and 
death.  The  new  evangelism,  in  its  relation  to 
a recovered  Gospel,  is  explored  in  Chapter 
Five  with  a welcome  emphasis  on  its  cen- 
trality in  the  life  of  the  Church — “There  can 
be  only  one  ministry — evangelism,”  and  on 
the  need  for  “the  inward  conversion  of  the 
Church  itself  to  the  gospel.” 

One  could  wish  for  the  “interpretation  of 
the  Gospel”  to  do  what  it  was  doubtless  not 
within  the  author’s  purpose  nor  the  scope  of 
this  book  to  do : to  go  farther  with  the  point- 
ings begun  in  the  chapter  on  “The  New 
Preaching  of  the  Gospel.”  The  ground-work 
has  been  laid  for  discovering  answers  to  the 
questions  Professor  Kerr  poses  on  page  iox, 
which  are  the  questions  any  preacher  today 
must  be  asking:  “What,  for  example,  is  the 
gospel  note  regarding  history,  the  relation 
between  faith  and  conduct,  society  and  civili- 
zation? We  have  yet  to  see  an  adequate  and 
comprehensive  evangelical  ethic  that  would 
take  full  cognizance  of  the  New  Testament 
preaching  and  the  perplexities  and  confusions 
of  contemporary  existence.”  The  answers 
must  be  found  and  proclaimed  if  Protestant- 
ism is  to  be  positive  in  this  hour.  The  author 
has  laid  his  finger  on  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs : “at  the  present  time  there  is  a growing 
realization  that  something  radical,  revolution- 
ary, and  prophetic  must  lay  hold  of  Protes- 
tantism if  it  is  to  meet  the  future  unafraid.” 

W.  Sherman  Skinner 
East  Liberty  Presbyterian  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Four  Philosophies  and  their  Practice 
in  Education  and  Religion,  by  J.  Donald 
Butler.  New  York,  Harper  & Brothers, 
1951.  $4.00  551  pp. 

Today,  one  who  sets  out  to  write  on  philos- 
ophy in  a systematic  way  has  a task  that  is  in 
one  sense  harder,  in  another  sense  easier, 
than  a similar  undertaking  a few  decades  ago. 
It  is  harder  because  the  old  rubrics  and  cate- 
gories are  no  longer  definitive  in  a mutually 
exclusive  way  and  philosophic  concepts  can- 
not be  handled  in  so  facile  a manner.  But  the 
task  is  also  easier — and  more  inviting,  perhaps 
— because,  with  the  unstiffening  of  the  frame- 
work of  philosophical  thinking  one  can  write 
more  creatively  and  with  much  more  original- 
ity. In  the  volume  under  review  Dr.  Butler 
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has  elected  to  treat  the  philosophical  enter- 
prise under  four  familiar  system-categories — 
naturalism,  idealism,  realism,  and  pragmatism ; 
yet  he  moves  freely  across  the  boundaries 
between  them.  The  reader  is  reminded  of 
Professor  Hocking’s  comment  that  one  who 
explores  successively  the  different  philosophic 
systems  will  find  himself  feeling  at  home  in 
all  of  them. 

In  the  reviewer’s  opinion  the  fact  that  for 
Dr.  Butler’s  purposes  a philosopher  like  Roy 
Sellars,  who  is  an  ardent  exponent  of  mate- 
rialism, falls  also  into  the  naturalist  and 
realist  categories,  though  hard  on  the  un- 
sophisticated reader,  should  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  the  interpenetration  of  all  philosophic 
systems.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  present  intellectual  climate  is  the  stout 
affirmation  by  the  protagonists  of  well-labeled 
philosophical  systems  of  convictions  that  do 
not  fit  their  stereotypes.  Thus,  Sellars  writes 
that  materialism  opposes  agnosticism  and 
skepticism,  and  “does  not  doubt  the  possibility 
of  satisfying  man’s  need  for  a comprehensive 
picture  of  the  universe.”  This  last  is  a special 
preoccupation  of  idealism. 

Professor  Butler,  who  is  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
makes  it  clearly  but  unostentatiously  evident 
that  he  is  most  at  home  in  idealism.  Yet  he 
is  at  pains  to  point  out  its  weaknesses  as  he 
does  with  the  systems  he  rejects.  Indeed  each 
of  his  expositions  is  a critique  as  well  as  an 
interpretation.  His  idealism  is  highly  person- 
alistic  and  he  is  repelled  by  the  coldness  of 
some  of  the  classical  idealists  as  he  is  by  the 
extreme  subjectivism  of  Berkeley,  of  whom 
it  might  be  said  with  a slight  play  on  words 
that  he  was  saved  from  solipsism  only  by  the 
grace  of  God! 

Since  two  of  the  philosophies  discussed — 
naturalism  and  pragmatism — are  currently  ex- 
pounded largely  in  an  educational  context  it 
is  relevant  to  note  that  in  terms  of  concrete 
educational  objectives  the  differences  between 
them  and  idealism  are  almost  negligible,  until 
the  level  of  specifically  religious  education 
is  reached.  The  author  reproduces  H.  H. 
Horne’s  list  of  thirty-three  qualities  that 
education  should  produce  in  a person,  and  at 
least  thirty-two  of  them  would  be  claimed 
by  the  naturalists  and  pragmatists. 

Dr.  Butler  is  eminently  fair  in  his  statement 
of  the  naturalistic  and  pragmatic  views  he 
opposes.  Moreover,  his  writing  reflects  a 
great  respect  for  the  achievements  of  science 


and  the  modern  scientific  outlook — up  to  the 
point  where  science  offers  itself  as  a complete 
way  of  life.  He  has  no  particular  bete  noire, 
a fact  which  gives  a quite  devastating  quality 
to  his  temperately  worded  criticisms.  A major 
one  is  this  stricture  upon  much  of  the 
current  naturalistic  writing : “It  would  seem 
wiser  and  more  honest  for  those  naturalists 
who  speak  of  God  as  that  process  in  Nature 
which  makes  possible  the  realization  of  values, 
to  use  some  other  word  to  denote  the  value- 
realizing  potentiality  of  Nature.  ...  It  seems 
to  be  a linguistic  detour,  and  somewhat  con- 
fusing, to  borrow  the  conventional  terminol- 
ogy of  religion  and  invest  it  with  naturalistic 
meanings.” 

To  be  sure,  Dr.  Butler  would  have  found 
it  more  difficult  to  combat  such  a non-reduc- 
tionist naturalism  as  that  of  John  Herman 
Randall,  Jr.,  whose  exposition  of  “The  Mean- 
ing of  Religion  for  Man”  in  Preface  to 
Philosophy  is  one  of  the  most  insightful  and 
reverent  interpretations  of  religion  to  be 
found  anywhere.  A full  appraisal,  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view,  of  this  type  of 
naturalism,  which  never  seeks  to  reduce  man 
to  his  biological  components,  would  be  very 
valuable.  Dr.  Butler  leaves  no  doubt  in  the 
reader’s  mind  that  he  would  find  it  unsatis- 
factory, for  he  avows  his  belief  that  a cate- 
gory of  the  supernatural  is  philosophically 
indispensable.  In  concluding  his  critique  of 
pragmatism  he  says,  “What  needs  to  be  sup- 
plied in  the  case  of  religion  is  not  words, 
however  hallowed,  but  a supernatural  dwell- 
ing place  in  which  the  soul  can  find  itself 
truly  at  home.” 

But  the  content  of  this  concept  is  not 
wholly  clear.  The  word  supernatural  has 
acquired,  at  least  in  non-scholastic  circles,  a 
definite  connotation  of  ontological  dualism, 
involving  what  Whitehead  called  a “bifurca- 
tion of  nature,”  a splitting  of  reality  into 
two  radically  different  realms.  This  seems  so 
repugnant  to  idealism  that  one  wishes  a 
different  word  could  be  found  to  convey  the 
idea  of  transcendence,  which  characterizes 
man  in  nature. 

To  this  reviewer  it  seems  that  what  such  a 
thoroughgoing  Christian  theist  as  Dr.  Butler 
seeks  to  conserve  in  using  the  word  super- 
natural is  fully  comprehended  in  his  concept 
of  personality.  A major  element  of  strength 
in  his  well-grounded  and  amply  documented 
treatise  is  his  conception  of  the  personal  self. 
“I  must  assert  my  belief,”  he  says,  “in  the 
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immediacy  and  priority  of  the  self.”  Well  put. 
The  personal  self  is  an  ultimate,  not  to  be 
defined  by  reference  to  anything  sub-personal. 
The  Christian  personalist  who  accords  to  the 
divine  the  status  of  Supreme  Person  has  not 
thereby  affirmed  a new  category  of  being. 
Is  not  the  implication  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  Imago  Dei  quite  the  opposite?  It  is 
significant  that  the  current  emphasis  on  the 
“total  otherness”  of  God  has  its  affinities  not 
with  philosophic  idealism  but,  as  Dr.  Butler 
shows,  with  realism  in  one  of  its  many  forms. 

Even  in  a brief  review  a place  must  be 
found  for  the  author’s  pointed  and  admirable 
statement  of  a problem  that  is  peripheral  to 
his  main  thesis.  Speaking  of  the  seculariza- 
tion of  general  education  he  says : “There 
must  be  some  way,  admittedly  new  and  diffi- 
cult, by  which  the  cultural  and  religious 
heritages  out  of  which  we  have  come  can  be 
done  fuller  justice  in  the  schools  without 
rendering  a disservice  to  the  many  different 
denominations  and  religious  or  nonreligious 
faiths  which  constitute  our  diverse  society.” 
The  matter  could  hardly  be  more  concisely 
stated. 

F.  Ernest  Johnson 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Index  of  Articles  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Early  Church  Published 
in  Festschriften.  Compiled  by  Bruce  M. 
Metzger.  Society  of  Biblical  Literature 
(224  N.  15th  Street,  Philadelphia  2) 
1951,  PP-  xv  + 182.  $2.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  biblio- 
graphical works  in  the  field  of  theology  that 
has  come  to  hand  in  some  time.  Ordinarily, 
essays  published  in  Festschriften  get  “buried,” 
and  unless  the  library  staff  or  the  professor  or 
an  occasional  scholar  compiles  an  index,  it 
is  only  by  virtue  of  an  unusual  memory  that 
articles  get  cited.  At  the  same  time,  some 
of  the  best  brief  studies  in  the  field  of  New 
Testament  have  been  published  in  Festschrif- 
ten. Had  they  appeared  in  journals,  the 
indexes  published  in  the  journals  themselves 
and  the  library  catalogues  would  have  kept 
up  with  them  and  would  have  guaranteed  that 
students  would  know  about  them.  Dr.  Metz- 
ger has  placed  the  whole  world  of  New 
Testament  scholarship  and  study  in  his  debt 
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by  this  elaborate,  painstakingly  accurate  and 
extensive  Index. 

It  contains  2,150  titles.  These  are  not  only 
indexed  under  the  authors’  names,  but  are 
cited  in  full  with  author,  title,  title  of  the 
volume,  pages,  and  date.  Almost  600  Fest- 
schriften have  been  indexed  in  this  volume, 
which  includes  New  Testament  and  early 
church  history  (the  first  five  centuries). 

The  titles  are  classified  under  two  main  divi- 
sions, New  Testament  and  Ancient  Church. 
Under  these  main  divisions  are  detailed  sub- 
divisions which  will  be  very  useful  to  scholars 
and  librarians  who  may  wish  to  draw  up  their 
own  supplements  as  new  Festschriften  are 
published.  Under  New  Testament,  a whole 
range  of  studies  is  included,  Jewish  back- 
ground, Graeco-Roman  background,  with  a 
large  classification  devoted  to  the  religious 
background.  Then  comes  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  individuals  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  apostolic  church,  New  Testament  philol- 
ogy, geography  and  archaeology,  another 
large  division  on  textual  criticism,  and  finally 
New  Testament  theology.  An  equally  detailed 
subdivision  is  found  under  the  Ancient  Church, 
with  an  enormous  section  (pp.  113-146)  de- 
voted to  individuals  in  that  history. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Professor  Metz- 
ger for  this  extremely  valuable  work,  and 
also  to  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  for 
publishing  it.  Frederick  C.  Grant 

Union  Theological  Seminary 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Ancient  Near  Eastern  Texts  Relating 
to  the  Old  Testament,  edited  by  James 
B.  Pritchard,  pp.  xxi  -f-  526,  Princeton 
University  Press,  1950.  $15.00. 

This  book  represents  a notable  achieve- 
ment in  Old  Testament  scholarship.  The  edi- 
tor is  professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature 
and  Exegesis  at  Crozer  Theological  Seminary, 
associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society,  and  the  annual  professor 
of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 
in  Jerusalem  (1950-51),  and  is  well  qualified 
for  undertaking  a work  of  this  nature. 

Prior  to  1820  our  knowledge  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  and  the  empires  ruled  over  by 
these  two  cities  was  derived  from  peoples 
other  than  their  inhabitants.  In  fact,  until 
about  a century  ago  the  Old  Testament  was 
the  chief  witness  to  the  history  of  the  Ancient 
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Near  East.  With  the  decipherment  of  the 
cuneiform  script  and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  a new  era  was  opened  in  Oriental 
studies.  The  value  of  Ancient  Near  Eastern 
literature  for  Biblical  studies  received  en- 
thusiastic recognition  in  1872,  when  George 
Smith  translated  portions  of  the  Babylonian 
account  of  the  Deluge,  and  since  that  time 
the  Old  Testament  has  been  illuminated  by 
the  translation  of  various  texts  found  in  Bible 
lands.  Much  of  this  material  had  been  made 
available  to  the  English-speaking  world  in 
R.  W.  Rogers’s  Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the 
Old  Testament  (1912;  2nd  ed.,  1926)  and 
George  A.  Barton’s  Archaeology  and  the 
Bible  (1916;  7th  ed.,  1937).  In  German  there 
is  the  well-known  work  edited  by  H.  Gress- 
mann,  Altorientalische  Texte  zum  Alten 
Testament  (2nd  ed.,  1926). 

The  work  under  review,  however,  is  a 
much  more  extensive  project  than  had  been 
attempted  before  in  this  field  and  includes  a 
far  wider  range  of  literature.  The  rendering 
of  the  various  texts  was  done  by  eminent 
specialists  in  their  respective  fields : W.  F. 
Albright,  H.  L.  Ginsberg,  A.  Goetze,  S.  N. 
Kramer,  T.  J.  Meek,  A.  L.  Oppenheim,  R.  H. 
Pfeiffer,  A.  Sachs,  E.  A.  Speiser,  F.  J. 
Stephens,  and  J.  A.  Wilson,  who  have  sup- 
plied numerous  authoritative  annotations.  It 
can  be  said  without  qualification  that  to  the 
extent  of  our  present  knowledge  of  Near 
Eastern  literature  this  book  is  the  last  word 
in  the  field  it  has  set  out  to  cover. 

The  book  is  well  planned,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  is  very  practical.  Part  I 
(pp.  3-155)  is  devoted  to  Myths,  Epics,  and 
Legends  translated  from  Egyptian,  Sumerian, 
Akkadian,  Hittite,  and  Ugaritic.  Here  the 
student  of  the  Bible,  the  preacher,  and  the 
teacher  will  find  abundant  material  in  con- 
nexion with  creation,  the  flood,  life  after 
death,  and  Baal,  for  comparative  purposes. 
Part  II  (pp.  159-223)  contains  Legal  Texts; 
here  we  meet  collections  of  laws  from  Meso- 
potamia and  Asia  Minor  including  the  Lipit- 
Ishtar  Code,  the  laws  of  Eshnunna  and  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi  as  well  as  Assyrian, 
Hittite,  and  Neo-Babylonian  laws.  All  this 
material  is  of  great  significance  for  studying 
the  Pentateuch.  There  are  also  presented 
Egyptian  and  Hittite  treaties  and  legal  docu- 
ments of  various  periods.  Part  III  (pp.  227- 
322)  bears  the  title  Historical  T exts ; most  of 
this  material  comes  from  Egyptian,  Baby- 


lonian, Assyrian,  and  Neo-Babylonian  sources 
and  is  important  for  considering  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  light  of  the  Oriental  pano- 
rama and  of  the  contemporary  international 
situation.  Here  are  also  found  Hittite  histori- 
cal texts  and  translations  of  Palestinian  in- 
scriptions. Part  V (pp.  365-401)  contains 
hymns  and  prayers.  The  Wisdom  literature 
of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  abundantly 
illustrated  from  Part  VI  (pp.  405-452),  which 
is  devoted  to  Didactic  and  Wisdom  Literature. 
Parts  VII-X  (pp.  455-498)  deal  with  Lamen- 
tations, Secular  Songs  and  Poems,  Letters, 
and  Miscellaneous  Texts.  At  the  end  of  the 
volume  the  contents  are  listed  according  to 
the  languages  of  the  original  documents. 
There  is  an  index  of  Biblical  passages,  which 
is  followed  by  one  of  proper  names. 

This  volume  is  a good  example  of  how 
scientific  linguistic  and  historical  scholarship 
can  be  employed  to  illustrate  the  Bible.  While 
this  work  is  necessary  for  the  specialist  in 
the  Old  Testament,  it  has  an  equally  valuable 
place  in  the  library  of  the  parish  minister. 
The  editor  and  his  corps  of  translators  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  completion  of  this 
project,  and  the  Princeton  University  Press 
is  to  be  commended  for  having  produced  this 

artistic  volume.  _ _ 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

The  Suffering  Servant  in  Deutero- 
Isaiah,  by  Christopher  R.  North.  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  London,  1948. 
Pp.  vii  + 247.  $4.50. 

“And  the  eunuch  answered  Philip,  and  said, 
I pray  Thee,  of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet 
this?  of  himself,  or  of  some  other?”  (Acts 
8:34).  With  this  question  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  Servant  in  Isaiah  53  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  posed  a problem  which  is 
still  being  discussed  to-day  among  students 
of  the  Bible.  The  long,  complicated  history 
of  this  problem  in  Old  Testament  studies  has 
been  carefully  and  clearly  presented  by  Prof. 
North  in  this  monumental  work  which  will 
be  indispensable  for  all  future  study  of  the 
Servant  Songs. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  a compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  numerous  theories,  both 
Jewish  and  Christian,  regarding  the  Servant 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 
Among  Jewish  interpretations  we  find  the 
Messianic — in  Targum-Tonathan  (Is.  42:1), 
the  collective,  and  individual  theories.  “It  is 
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evident  that  the  Jews  themselves  have  been 
almost  as  perplexed  about  the  Servant  as 
Christians  have  been  ever  since,  a century 
and  a half  ago,  they  abandoned  the  Messianic 
interpretation”  (p.  21). 

The  almost  innumerable  Christian  interpre- 
tations are  divided  as  follows : “To  the  Eight- 
eenth Century”  (Chap.  3),  when  the  Mes- 
sianic view  was  regnant;  “From  Doederlein 
to  Duhm”  (Chap.  4),  when,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  “Babylonian  Isaiah,”  the  collective 
and  individual  theories  arose  to  challenge  the 
prevalent  Messianic  interpretation;  “From 
Duhm  to  Mowinckel”  (Chap.  5)  ; and  “From 
Mowinckel  to  the  Present  Day”  (Chap.  6). 

The  appearance  of  Duhm’s  commentary  on 
Isaiah  (1892)  was  epoch-making.  He  was  the 
first  to  pick  out  the  Servant  passages — Is. 
42:1-4;  49:1-6;  50:4-9;  52:i3-53:i2,  and  call 
them  “Songs.”  The  number  of  theories  that 
have  been  proposed  regarding  the  Servant 
since  Duhm’s  day  has  been  phenomenal. 
Besides  the  collective  theories,  in  which  Israel 
or  some  part  thereof  is  identified  with  the 
Servant,  there  are  the  historical  individual 
interpretations  which  identify  the  Servant 
with  such  characters  as  Eleazar,  Zerubbabel, 
Jehoiachin,  Moses,  Ezekiel,  Hezekiah,  Jere- 
miah, Uzziah,  or  Cyrus,  the  mythological 
theories  of  Gressmann,  Gunkel,  Zimmern,  and 
Duerr,  the  autobiographical  interpretation  as 
set  forth  originally  by  Mowinckel  (1921), 
but  later  (1931)  abandoned  by  him,  and  the 
ever-present  Messianic  view  which  has  been 
held  most  consistently  by  Catholic  scholars 
and  the  more  conservative  Protestant  schol- 
ars. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  Prof.  North 
thoroughly  examines  the  text  of  the  Servant 
“Songs,”  discussing  the  textual  problems  and 
giving  a careful  exegesis  of  the  passages. 
He  also  deals  with  the  problem  of  authorship, 
his  conclusion  being  that  the  Songs  are  by 
Deutero-Isaiah  (p.  186).  In  the  last  chapter 
of  the  book  the  various  theories  that  have 
been  put  forward  are  critically  reviewed.  In 
conclusion,  the  author  maintains  that  the 
traditional  Messianic  interpretation  is  still 
the  most  satisfactory.  The  Bibliography  at  the 
end  of  the  book  is  the  most  complete — 323 
items — that  has  ever  been  assembled  on  this 
subject. 

The  author  is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
the  energy  and  labor  spent  in  collecting  this 
material,  for  his  ability  to  present  it  in  a 
well-organized  way,  and  for  his  lucid  descrip- 


tions and  criticisms  of  the  various  interpreta- 
tions. Although  one  may  not  agree  with  Prof. 
North’s  own  conclusion  regarding  the  identity 
of  the  Servant,  yet  that  in  no  way  detracts 
from  the  great  value  of  the  book. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

The  Minor  Prophets,  A Commentary 
Explanatory  and  Practical,  by  E.  B. 
Pusey,  Vol.  I,  Hosea  to  Jonah,  pp.  viii 
+ 427,  Vol.  II,  Micah  to  Malachi,  pp. 
504,  Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  1950.  $3.50  per  volume. 

This  work  of  E.  B.  Pusey,  Church  of 
England  scholar  of  the  last  century,  was 
published  originally  in  1864.  It  represents  a 
reaction  to  the  rationalistic  criticism  of  Bibli- 
cal scholarship  in  19th  century  Germany  and 
England.  As  a result  Pusey  relies  too  heavily 
upon  the  works  of  interpreters  within  the 
first  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  He 
quotes  freely  and  copiously  from  the  Church 
Fathers,  and  while  such  citations  are  of  in- 
terest, they  are  not  always  accurate  or  valid 
interpretations  of  Scripture. 

In  his  preface  Dr.  Pusey  suggests  that  he 
has  consulted  all  commentaries  and  works 
on  the  prophets,  but  that  he  has  spared  the 
student  and  layman  the  burden  of  compara- 
tive analysis  by  giving  his  own  exposition  of 
each  passage  in  question  (pp.  v-vi).  As  re- 
gards the  explanation  of  the  letter  of  Holy 
Scripture  the  author  states,  “My  wish  has 
been  to  give  the  results  rather  than  the  process 
by  which  they  were  arrived  at;  to  exhibit 
the  building,  not  the  scaffolding  . . . and  if 
any  verse  should  give  occasion  to  enter  upon 
any  subject,  historical,  moral,  doctrinal,  or 
devotional,  to  explain  this,  as  far  as  the  place 
required  or  suggested.”  (p.  vii).  The  com- 
mentary offers  a brief  historical  introduction 
to  each  prophet,  then  works  through  the  book 
chapter  by  chapter  and  verse  by  verse.  The 
King  James’  version  is  printed  at  the  top  of 
each  page,  with  the  commentary  on  each 
verse  arranged  in  two  parallel  columns  be- 
neath the  Scripture.  Pusey’s  introductions  to 
the  various  books  have  been  superseded  by 
the  work  of  later  scholarship.  There  is  little 
in  his  presentation  which  is  not  stated  more 
succinctly  and  accurately  in  the  introductions 
to  the  various  books  in  The  Westminster 
Study  Edition  of  the  Holy  Bible. 
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The  work  is  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a man  of  deep  personal  piety  and  is  gov- 
erned by  Dr.  Pusey’s  intention  to  place 
prophecy  within  a three-fold  category : appli- 
cation to  the  times  in  which  the  prophets 
lived ; the  declaration  of  things  yet  to  come 
in  the  near  future;  and  those  for  the  distant 
future,  by  which  is  meant,  “the  prophecies  as 
to  Christ,  which  are  before  us  in  the  Gospels, 
or  of  the  Church  among  all  nations,  whose 
fulfillment  is  around  us  . . (p.  vii).  In 

practice,  however,  the  author  tends  to  em- 
phasize this  third  phase  of  prophecy  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  two.  In  commenting 
upon  Hosea  2:19  he  states,  “The  threefold 
repetition  of  the  word  betroth  is  also  doubt- 
less mysterious,  alluding  chiefly  to  the  mys- 
tery of  the  All-Holy  Trinity  . . .”  (I,  39). 
On  vs.  23,  where  “she”  clearly  refers  to  the 
figure  of  Israel  as  a harlot,  Pusey  com- 
ments, “She  whom  God  sows,  is  the  Church, 
of  whom  God  speaks  as  her,  because  she  is  the 
Mother  of  the  faithful.  After  the  example 
of  her  Lord,  and  by  virtue  of  his  Death,  every 
suffering  is  to  increase  her.”  (I,  41).  This 
same  use  of  typology  occurs  in  Obadiah  21, 
“.  . . while  the  word  saviours  includes  those 
who,  before  and  afterward,  were  the  instru- 
ments of  God  in  saving  His  Church  and 
people,  yet  all  saviours  shadowed  forth  or 
back  the  one  Saviour,  Who  alone  has  the 
office  of  Judge  . . .”  (I,  368).  Also  in  Haggai 
2 123,  Pusey  follows  the  early  Latin  fathers 
by  stating : “The  true  Zerubbabel  then,  i.e., 
Christ,  the  son  and  antitype  of  Zerubbabel, 
is  the  signet  in  the  hand  of  the  Father,  both 
passively  and  actively,  whereby  God  impresses 
His  own  Majesty,  thoughts  and  words  and 
His  own  Image  on  men,  angels  and  all 
creatures.”  (II,  320).  In  Zechariah  3:8,  9, 
the  branch  and  stone  both  are  interpreted  as 
Christ,  “On  this  stone  had  Joshua,  with  all 
those  typical  priests,  to  look,  in  Whom  Alone 
they  and  all  have  forgiveness,  Whose  Sacri- 
fice, their  sacrifices  pictured  and  pleaded.” 
(IC  357)-  In  the  beautiful  passage  of  Malachi 
3:1,  Pusey  correctly  identifies  the  messenger 
as  John  the  Baptist  but  employs  peregrination 
to  identify  the  speaker,  “He  Who  speaks,  is 
He  who  should  come,  God  the  Son  . . .”  (II, 
483-86). 

Pusey  either  ignores  or  places  no  trust  in 
Lowth’s  lectures  on  Hebrew  parallelism,  for 
he  comments  on  Joel  2 :28,  “.  . . it  is  so 
common  in  Hebrew,  that  each  part  of  the 
verse  should  be  filled  up  from  the  others, 


that  perhaps  the  Prophet  only  means  that 
their  old  and  young  should  have  dreams  and 
see  visions,  and  both  from  God.”  (I,  193). 
The  conclusion  is  good,  but  the  reason  is 
Hebrew  parallelism,  not  a “filling  up”  of  the 
verse.  So  also  on  Nahum  1 .2,  a good  example 
of  climactic  parallelism,  Pusey  maintains,  “The 
titles  of  God  rise  in  awe,  first,  intensely 
jealous  and  an  Avenger;  then,  an  Avenger 
and  a Lord  of  wrath ; One  Who  hath  it  laid 
up  with  Him,  at  His  Command,  and  the 
more  terrible,  because  it  is  so;  . . . And  this 
He  says  at  the  last,  an  Avenger  to  his  ad- 
versaries . . .”(1,  130).  Actually  the  verse 
merely  speaks  of  God’s  function  as  avenger. 

The  work  is  uneven  in  clarity  and  scholar- 
ship, as  is  seen  in  the  discussion  of  Micah 
6 :8,  “.  . . it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  teaching 
in  this  passage  in  Micah  which  there  is  not  in 
the  law  . . . What  Micah  said,  Moses  had 
said  . . . Micah  changes  the  words  of  Moses, 
in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  crying  sins  of 
Israel  at  that  time.”  (II,  84).  Pusey  should 
have  emphasized  that  the  prophets  are 
grounded  in  the  law  but  that  their  entire 
message  is  a reinterpretation  of  the  law. 
The  author  spends  too  much  time  on  trivia : 
Jonah  4:11,  “He  Who  would  have  spared 
Sodom  for  ten’s  sake,  might  well  be  thought 
to  spare  Nineveh  for  the  120,000's  sake.  . . . 
If  these  120,000  were  the  children  under 
three  years  old,  they  were  one-fifth  (as  is 
calculated)  of  the  whole  population  of  Nine- 
veh. If  of  the  600,000  of  Nineveh,  all  were 
guilty,  who  by  reason  of  age  could  be,  above 
one-fifth  were  innocent  of  actual  sin.”  (I, 
426).  At  times  rather  abstruse  quotations 
are  used,  such  as  that  of  Ignatius  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  discussion  on  Jonah  (I,  426). 

That  the  commentary  is  dated  may  be  seen 
most  strikingly  through  an  illustration  em- 
ployed for  Amos  5 : “We  English  . . . know 
well  now  of  an  instrument  in  God’s  Hands, 
not  far  off,  like  the  Assyrian,  but  within 
two  hours  of  our  coast ; armaments  have  been 
collected;  a harbor  is  being  formed;  our 
own  coast  openly  examined;  iron-sheeted 
vessels  prepared ; night-signals  provided ; 
some  of  our  own  alienated  population  or- 
ganized ; with  a view  to  our  invasion.  . . . 
What  would  be  the  extent  of  our  sufferings 
or  loss?  how  would  our  commerce  or  our 
Empire  be  impaired?”  (I,  304). 

Pusey  does  give  glimpses  of  insight,  how- 
ever, which  careful  observation  may  detect. 
He  correctly  relates  the  term  “Day  of  the 
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Lord”  in  Joel  2:1  to  . . any  day  in  which 
He  (God)  avengeth  sin,  any  day  of  Judg- 
ment, in  the  course  of  his  Providence  or  at 
the  end;  the  day  of  Jerusalem,  . . . the  day 
of  Anti-Christ,  the  day  of  general  or  particu- 
lar judgment  . . .”  (I,  170;  cf.  Joel  2:11; 
3:14;  Amos  5:18,  20;  Obad.  15;  Zeph.  1:7-9, 
14;  Zech.  14:1).  His  application  to  the 
wicked  of  the  day  of  trouble  and  distress  in 
Zeph.  1:15  is  clear:  “Both  words  express, 
how  anguish  shall  narrow  and  hem  them  in; 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  escape;  above  them, 
God  displeased ; below,  the  flames  of  Hell 
around,  devils  to  drag  them  away,  and  Angels 
casting  them  forth  in  bundles  to  burn  them  ; 
without,  the  books  which  shall  be  opened ; and 
within,  conscience  leaving  them  no  escape.” 
(II,  248-49).  In  Habakkuk  2:4  Pusey  ac- 
curately defines  ’emunah  as  denoting  a “stead- 
fast cleaving  to  God,  whereby  the  heart,  as 
Abraham’s,  was  stayed  on  God,  as  the  centre 
and  cause  of  the  life  of  the  righteous.”  (II, 
193).  His  discussion  on  the  nature  of  God’s 
vengeance  in  Nahum  1 :2  is  helpful,  “God, 
without  passion  and  in  perfect  holiness,  has 
qualities,  which  in  man  were  jealousy,  wrath, 
vengeance,  unforgivingness,  . . . only,  in  Him 
it  is  righteous  to  punish  man’s  unrighteous- 
ness.” (II,  130). 

The  Minor  Prophets  is  of  value  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  having  one  expression 
of  19th  century  English  exposition.  For  the 
preacher  the  numerous  quotations  from  the 
early  Church  Fathers  may  be  of  some  help  as 
illustrative  material.  Those  who  seek  either 
scholarship  or  inspirational  material,  how- 
ever, must  refer  to  some  other  work. 

Donald  H.  Gard 

Rudolf  Bultmann,  Das  Evangelium 
des  Johannes  (Kritisch-exegetischer 
Kommentar  iiber  das  Neue  Testament). 
11.  Auflage.  563  pp.  Erganzungsheft 
48  p.  Vandenhoek  & Ruprecht,  Got- 
tingen 1950. 

Bultmann’s  commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel is  admittedly  the  outstanding  modern 
work  of  scholarly  interpretation  of  that  most 
beautiful  and  most  difficult  book  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  new  edition  has  not  con- 
siderably been  changed.  It  is  rather  charac- 
teristic that  in  order  to  keep  down  the  cost 
of  printing  the  publisher  should  have  per- 


suaded the  author  to  have  his  alterations  and 
additions  printed  in  a brief  supplementary 
pamphlet  with  asterisks  in  the  margin  of  the 
book  indicating  the  place  of  the  supplements. 

Consistently  Bultmann  places  the  Gospel 
against  the  background  of  early  Gnosticism, 
Hellenistic  Judaism  and  Mandaean  religion. 
The  value  of  his  commentary  lies  to  a large 
extent  in  the  presentation  of  all  that  material, 
painstakingly  and  carefully  gleaned  from  a 
field  on  which  Bultmann  is  a recognized 
authority.  What  Walter  Bauer  had  already 
pointed  out  in  his  shorter  commentary  in 
Lietzmann’s  Handbuch  is  confirmed  by  Bult- 
mann, viz.  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  stands 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  religious  cross-cur- 
rents of  that  time.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  Bultmann,  overwhelmed  by  so 
many  parallels,  should  make  light  of  the  no 
lesser  important  similarities,  that  exist  be- 
tween the  Gospel  and  the  Old  Testament.  It 
is  also  obvious  that  for  him  the  difference 
between  the  religion  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  that  of  its  environment,  is  but  one  of 
degree. 

Bultmann  sees  the  significance  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  its  speeches.  The  miracle  stories  have 
no  historical  value  and  matter  relatively  little 
theologically.  They  are  but  symbols  through 
which  the  nature  of  Jesus’  person  and  the 
effects  He  has  on  believers,  are  represented. 
As  a result  the  individual  features  in  the 
stories  fade  into  insignificance  in  Bultmann’s 
exegesis.  The  story  of  the  Wedding  at  Cana, 
e.g.  discloses  according  to  him  the  fact  that 
Jesus  is  the  Revealer,  who  reveals  the  divine 
glory.  Similarly,  in  the  Passion  Narrative, 
the  stories  of  appearances  of  the  risen  Lord 
have  no  constitutive  significance  for  the  faith ; 
they  are  merely  signs  of  Jesus  being  the 
victor  over  this  world.  Most  important,  ac- 
cording to  this  interpretation,  are  the  speeches 
of  Jesus,  because  they  enable  us  to  learn  the 
secret  of  truly  human  life.  However,  the 
eschatological  references  contained  in  these 
speeches  are  to  be  interpreted  as  describing 
what  is  taking  place  now  with  the  coming  of 
Jesus,  they  do  not  point  to  an  impending  ful- 
fillment in  future  time.  They  indicate  that  in 
the  presence  of  the  Revealer,  man  is  chal- 
lenged to  believe,  and  according  to  his  re- 
sponse, he  is  condemned  or  saved. 

The  great  charm  of  Bultmann’s  commen- 
tary lies  in  its  liveliness  and  vitality.  It  is 
written  by  a man  to  whom  every  verse  of 
the  book  is  meaningful  and  extremely  rele- 
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vant.  He  holds  that  you  cannot  understand  it 
unless  you  believe  it.  That  is  in  itself  good 
evangelical  method ; and  yet  one  wonders, 
whether  the  concept  of  faith  which  underlies 
the  whole  commentary  is  tenable  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Biblical  faith.  Bultmann,  it  is 
true,  will  say  that  by  faith  we  are  confronted 
with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  since  he  trans- 
forms at  the  same  time  the  stories  themselves 
into  legends  and  myths,  which  are  the  work  of 
the  Primitive  Church  one  wonders,  whether 
the  historicity  of  Jesus  matters  at  all.  Most 
certainly  it  has  no  redemptive  significance; 
the  “Lamb”  never  was  really  sacrificed. 
Rather  in  accordance  with  modern  existen- 
tialism, the  stories  of  the  Gospel  enable  us, 
according  to  the  author,  to  understand  the 
goal  for  which  we  as  human  beings  are 
destined,  and  thus  discloses,  whence  we  are. 
This  line  of  interpretation  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  not  an  absolute  innovation,  but  it 
is  obvious,  that  taken  seriously  it  must  lead 
to  religious  individualism  and  solipsism.  Yet 
such  interpretation  cannot  be  correct,  for  if 
the  Gospel  had  been  meant  and  understood  in 
this  way  originally,  it  would  have  liquidated 
rather  than  built  up  the  Church. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

A Theological  Wordbook  of  the 
Bible,  edited  by  Alan  Richardson.  190 
pp.  SCM  Press,  London;  Macmillan, 
New  York  1950.  $3.50. 

The  new  approach  to  New  Testament  ex- 
egesis, which  began  some  twenty  years  ago, 
proceeded  methodologically  from  two  differ- 
ent starting  points,  viz.  deductively  from  the 
kerygma,  the  message  of  the  Primitive 
Church  as  the  organizing  center  of  every- 
thing found  in  the  New  Testament,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  inductively  from  a study  of 
the  New  Testament  vocabulary  and  the 
semasiological  history  of  the  words  used 
therein,  on  the  other.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  two  methods  supplement  each  other. 
It  is  from  the  kerygma  that  each  New  Testa- 
ment word  receives  its  peculiar  meaning. 
But  it  is  also  true  to  say  that  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  kerygma  is  con- 
stantly in  need  of  revision  as  we  attain  to 
a deepened  and  more  specific  understanding 
of  the  words  used  to  proclaim  it. 

This  new  Theological  Wordbook  is  the 
fruit  of  much  recent  labor  in  the  field  of 


New  Testament  scholarship.  Some  thirty 
British  students  of  the  Bible,  mainly  teachers 
of  the  New  Testament  in  theological  col- 
leges, have  contributed  articles  to  it.  They 
represent  various  schools  of  theological 
thought,  and  hence  the  space  devoted  to  the 
description  of  historical  developments,  which 
these  terms  underwent  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  end  of  the  New  Testament  age, 
varies.  But  in  the  whole  they  are  all  charac- 
terized by  a desire  to  take  the  Bible  seriously 
as  the  source  of  supreme  truth,  and  to 
present  their  studies  as  helps  for  faith  and 
theology.  Each  of  the  contributing  scholars 
was  assigned  a group  of  related  words,  of 
which  would  be  selected  what  seemed  to  him 
the  central  term,  discussing  it  at  some  length, 
while  the  other  concepts  were  dealt  with 
more  briefly.  Numerous  cross  references  re- 
mind the  reader  of  the  importance  of  syn- 
onyms and  antonyms  in  Biblical  exegesis, 
and  avoid  wasteful  repetition.  The  key 
articles  go  at  times  into  the  exegesis  of  a 
single  passage.  A large  amount  of  both  Old 
Testament  and  New  Testament  scriptural 
references  are  given  in  each  article.  Bibli- 
ographical data  are  provided  in  some  of  the 
articles,  but  it  seems  that  except  for  refer- 
ences to  Kittel’s  Theologisches  Worterbuch, 
only  books  of  a more  general  character  are 
mentioned.  Absence  of  a clear  editorial  pol- 
icy governing  bibliographical  references  is 
perhaps  the  only  serious  shortcoming  of  this 
otherwise  excellent  work.  The  fact  that 
various  synonyms  are  treated  in  one  entry 
(e.g.  Family,  Father,  Abba,  Mother,  Son, 
Child,  Brother;  or  Love,  lover,  lovely,  Be- 
loved, Charity)  carries  with  it  a great  ad- 
vantage over  Cremer’s  or  Kittel’s  Lexica, 
in  which  the  terminology  of  the  Greek  lexi- 
con is  followed  and  thus  e.g.  various  render- 
ings of  the  same  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  word 
have  to  be  treated  under  different  headings. 

The  book  is  of  convenient  length ; it  can 
be  studied  as  a whole  and  gives  the  reader 
an  excellent  introduction  to  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  New  Testament  theology  and  the 
wealth  of  its  view-points;  and  it  will  also 
prove  to  be  a never-failing  reference  work 
both  for  the  minister’s  exegetical  study  and 
the  preparation  of  sermons. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

St.  Augustine,  the  Greatness  of  the 
Soul,  [and]  the  Teacher,  translated 
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and  annotated  by  Joseph  M.  Colleran, 
C.  SS.  R.,  The  Newman  Press,  West- 
minster, Md.,  1950.  Pp.  255.  $3.00. 

St.  Athanasius,  the  Life  of  Saint 
Anthony,  translated  and  annotated  by 
Robert  T.  Meyer.  The  Newman  Press, 
Westminster,  Md.,  1950.  Pp.  154.  $2.50. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Pastoral  Care, 
translated  and  annotated  by  Henry 
Davis,  S.  J.,  The  Newman  Press,  West- 
minster, Md.,  1950.  Pp.  281.  $3.00. 

These  three  books  are  volumes  9,  10,  and 
11  respectively  of  the  growing  series  of 
“Ancient  Christian  Writers,”  edited  by  the 
competent  Patristic  scholars,  J.  Quasten  and 
J.  C.  Plumpe,  of  The  Catholic  University 
of  America.  More  than  one  hundred  volumes 
are  contemplated,  and  when  completed  the 
series  will  undoubtedly  be  the  standard 
scholarly  English  translation  of  the  chief 
works  of  the  Fathers. 

In  the  first  of  the  volumes  under  review, 
two  of  Augustine’s  treatises  are  translated 
and  annotated.  The  former  is  the  dialogue 
between  Augustine  and  one  of  his  closest 
friends,  Evodius,  on  the  subject  of  the  origin 
of  the  soul,  its  union  with  the  body,  and  its 
quantity  (or  greatness).  It  is  this  last  topic 
which  receives  the  fullest  consideration,  and 
Augustine  argues  that  although  the  soul  has 
no  size  and  extension  such  as  corporeal 
bodies  have,  yet  it  can  be  called  “great” 
because  of  its  abilities  and  capacities.  The 
achievements  of  the  human  soul  range  from 
the  lowest  levels,  through  moral  perfection, 
to  the  achievement  of  its  goal,  which  is  con- 
templative union  with  God.  In  his  fervent 
and  enthusiastic  treatment  of  these  topics, 
Augustine  sets  forth  his  theory  of  mysticism. 
One  can  easily  detect  in  his  exaggerated 
preference  of  the  immaterial  to  the  material 
the  influence  of  Plotinus  and  other  Neo- 
platonists.  Yet  alongside  Plotinian  philosophy 
there  is  an  unequivocal  acceptance  of  the 
specifically  Christian  concepts  of  divine  reve- 
lation and  of  God’s  love  for  all  human  be- 
ings. 

The  short  treatise  on  “The  Teacher”  be- 
came one  of  the  most  influential  of  Augustine’s 
, earlier  writings,  both  during  the  Middle 
Ages  (through  Aquinas’s  similar  work)  and 
in  some  modern  discussions  of  pedagogy 
and  semantics.  Cast  in  the  form  of  a dialogue, 


it  is  the  report  of  an  actual  conversation 
with  his  son  Adeodatus.  Its  central  thesis 
is  that  it  is  only  God  who  is  the  ultimate 
cause  and  reason  for  the  acquisition  of  truth 
by  man  when  he  learns.  As  physical  light 
is  necessary  that  we  may  perceive  corporal 
objects,  so  the  divine  wisdom  ( verbum 
internum ) must  “illumine”  the  human  mind. 
Although  this  celebrated  doctrine  is  trace- 
able in  part  to  Plotinus,  yet  in  the  Scriptures 
Augustine  found  important  seeds  of  his  teach- 
ing that  the  Son  of  God  is  the  originator 
and  pattern  of  all  created  truth,  as  well  as 
the  light  of  all  intellects.  “The  light  which 
lighteth  every  man”  is  both  the  cause  and 
the  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  our  judgments. 

The  second  volume  under  review  is  with- 
out doubt  the  most  important  document  of 
early  monasticism.  In  it  the  great  Atha- 
nasius offers  a kind  of  encomium  or  biog- 
raphy of  Antony,  the  father  of  Christian 
monachism.  Whatever  the  stultifying  ex- 
cesses of  solitary  monasticism  may  have 
been,  the  witness  of  the  ascetic  against  the 
worldly  and  self-indulgent  life  of  nominal 
Christians  played  a not  inconsiderable  role 
in  preserving  the  witness  of  the  Church.  The 
modern  reader  will  be  struck  by  the  pre- 
ponderate attention  given  to  demonology. 

The  third  volume  comprises  an  edition  of 
a most  influential  work  by  a famous  ecclesi- 
astic. Written  by  the  first  Pope  Gregory 
as  an  apology  for  the  author’s  wish  to  escape 
the  burdensome  office  of  a bishop,  it  was 
soon  translated  into  Greek  by  Anastasius,  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch ; and  no  less  a personage 
than  King  Alfred  the  Great  undertook  its 
translation  into  Anglo-Saxon.  Readers  of  the 
treatise  today  will  observe  how  unchanging 
are  the  problems  of  the  pastoral  office. 
Gregory  deals  successively  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  candidate,  the  inner  and  outer 
life  of  the  good  pastor,  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing various  classes  of  persons,  and  lastly 
how  the  pastor  should  be  mindful  of  his  own 
infirmities. 

Each  of  these  volumes  is  provided  with  full 
indexes,  enhancing  their  usefulness  as  works 

of  reference.  _ ,,  ,, 

Bfuce  M.  Metzger 


Galatians:  The  Charter  of  Christian 
Liberty,  by  Merrill  C.  Tenney.  Win.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.  1950.  Pp.  200.  $2.50. 
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In  this  book  the  Director  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Wheaton  College  has  two  purposes 
in  view.  On  the  one  hand,  he  analyzes  the 
message  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and 
on  the  other  he  introduces  the  reader  to 
various  methods  of  Bible  study.  By  choosing 
a relatively  short  book  of  the  Bible  he  is 
able  to  combine  his  special  and  general  aims 
to  a remarkable  degree.  He  sets  forth  nine 
methods  of  Bible  study,  namely,  the  synthetic, 
the  critical,  the  biographical,  the  historical, 
the  theological,  the  rhetorical,  the  topical, 
the  analytical,  and  the  devotional  method. 
Obviously  these  categories  are  not  mutually 
exclusive,  yet  there  is  a pedagogical  ad- 
vantage in  singling  out  each  separate  one 
for  special  treatment.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  various  methods  are  applied  to 
the  same  book  there  has  resulted  inevitably 
a certain  amount  of  repetition  of  material. 
For  example,  the  chronological  setting  of  the 
Epistle  is  dealt  with  not  only  in  connection 
with  the  historical  method,  but  in  connection 
with  the  critical  and  biographical  methods 
as  well.  If,  however,  the  reader  studies  the 
several  chapters  of  Tenney’s  book  over  a 
somewhat  lengthy  period  of  time,  this  feature 
will  not  prove  to  be  a handicap  but  rather 
an  advantage. 

Apart  from  several  minor  details  of  criti- 
cism (such  as  the  lack  of  a full  discussion  of 
the  puzzle  in  Gal.  2:3  as  to  whether  Titus 
was  or  was  not  circumcized,  or  even  whether 
the  point  is  that  the  question  of  his  circum- 
cision was  not  actually  raised  at  all),  the 
most  serious  deficiency  which  the  book  shows 
is  the  author’s  inadequate  treatment  of 
Paul’s  all-pervading  category  of  the  Chris- 
tian life-being  “in  Christ.” 

A relatively  full  bibliography  of  various 
helps  and  commentaries  in  English  on  Gala- 
tians (though  one  misses  George  B.  Steven’s 
Exposition)  concludes  this  useful  book.  Both 
the  lay  reader  as  well  as  the  theological 
student  will  find  much  of  profit  in  a serious 
perusal  of  this  book,  both  for  the  under- 
standing of  this  important  Epistle  as  well 
as  in  developing  good  habits  of  critical  study 

of  the  Scriptures.  „ , , , , 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 


New  World  Translation  of  the  Chris- 
tian Greek  Scriptures,  Rendered  from 
the  Original  Language  by  the  New 
World  Bible  Translation  Committee. 


Watchtower  Bible  and  Tract  Society, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  1950.  Pp.  792. 
Six  maps.  $1.50. 

This  rendering  of  the  New  Testament  was 
released  on  August  2,  1950,  during  the  eight- 
day  international  Theocracy’s  Increase  As- 
sembly of  Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  held  at 
Yankee  Stadium,  New  York  City.  Accord- 
ing to  a key  statement  in  the  Foreword,  “It 
befits  the  significant  time  of  transition  from 
the  old  world  to  the  righteous  new  world 
that  translations  of  the  Scriptures  today 
should  as  far  as  possible  eliminate  the  mis- 
leading influence  of  religious  traditions  which 
have  their  roots  in  paganism”  (p.  7). 

The  Greek  text  chosen  as  the  basis  of  the 
New  World  Translation  is  that  prepared  by 
Westcott  and  Hort  (1881).  Besides  this  text, 
those  prepared  by  Nestle,  Bover,  and  Merk, 
as  well  as  Legg’s  two  volumes  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  have  also  been  utilized.  At  various 
passages  footnotes  provide  information  from 
individual  Greek  manuscripts  as  well  as  an- 
cient and  modern  translations.  The  principles 
of  translation  have  been,  in  the  words  of 
the  translators:  “To  each  major  word  we 
have  assigned  one  meaning  and  have  held 
to  that  meaning  as  far  as  the  context  permits. 
...  At  the  same  time  . . . we  have  avoided 
the  rendering  of  two  or  more  Greek  words 
by  the  same  English  word,  for  this  hides 
the  distinction  in  shade  of  meaning  between 
the  several  words  thus  rendered.  Attention 
has  been  given  to  the  tenses  of  verbs  to 
bring  out  the  intended  description  of  the  ac- 
tion, position  or  state”  (pp.  9-10). 

Archaic  language  has  been  abandoned  al- 
together, even  in  prayers  and  addresses  to 
God.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  second  per- 
son plural  pronoun  from  the  singular,  it  is 
printed  in  capitals.  As  in  the  Revised  Stand- 
ard Version  (1946),  the  verses  are  not 
printed  as  separate  oracles,  but  grouped  into 
paragraphs.  Furthermore,  “mindful  of  the 
Hebrew  background  of  the  Christian  Greek 
Scriptures,  we  have  followed  mainly  the 
Hebrew  spelling  of  the  names  of  persons  and 
places,  rather  than  that  of  the  Greek  text  . . .” 
(p.  10).  In  this  connection,  one  of  the  most 
notable  features  of  the  translation  is  the 
introduction  of  the  name  Jehovah  237  times 
into  the  main  body  of  the  text,  as  well  as 
72  times  in  the  footnotes  in  the  lower 
margin. 
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Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  an 
Appendix  dealing  at  length  with  the  trans- 
lation of  sixteen  key  verses  (pp.  757-786), 
and  a table  of  subjects  which  are  treated  in 
a chain  system  of  references  printed  in  the 
inner  margin  of  the  translation. 

Having  thus  described  certain  features  of 
this  translation,  it  is  necessary  to  evaluate, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  competence  and  success 
of  the  translators  in  achieving  their  inten- 
tions, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  validity  of 
certain  guiding  presuppositions  and  principles. 

On  the  whole,  one  gains  a tolerably  good 
impression  of  the  scholarly  equipment  of  the 
translators  (their  names  are  not  divulged). 
They  refer  not  only  to  modern  translations 
including  various  English,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese  translations, 
but  to  ancient  versions  as  well,  including  the 
Old  Latin,  the  Old  Syriac,  Vulgate,  Arme- 
nian, and  Ethiopic  versions.  Frequently  an 
intelligent  use  of  critical  information  is  ap- 
parent. Thus,  the  variant  reading  of  the 
nominative  0eos  in  P46  B A in  Romans  8:28 
is  followed,  producing,  “Now  we  know  that 
God  makes  all  his  works  cooperate  together 
for  the  good  of  those  who  love  God,  those 
who  are  the  ones  called  according  to  his 
purpose.”  Again,  the  reason  for  placing  the 
words  “taking  his  stand  on”  in  quotation 
marks  in  Col.  2:18  (“.  . . takes  delight  in  a 
mock  humility  and  a form  of  worship  of  the 
angels,  ‘taking  his  stand  on’  the  things  he  has 
seen  . . .”)  is  explained  by  a footnote,  “Quoted 
from  the  initiation  rites  of  pagan  mysteries.” 
Yet  again,  in  the  three  places  in  the  New 
Testament  where  the  Aramaic  word  “Abba” 
appears,  a footnote  indicates  that  its  mean- 
ing is  “papa,”  a piece  of  information  which 
(provided  it  does  not  suggest  a weak  and 
indulgent  American  papa),  is  of  use  in  in- 
dicating the  original  warm  and  domestic 
background  of  the  word. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  is  surprised,  in 
view  of  the  statement  in  the  Foreword  re- 
garding the  Hebrew  spelling  of  the  names 
of  persons,  to  find  how  infrequently  this  has 
been  carried  out.  One  finds,  for  example, 
the  customary  Greek  spelling  of  James  (in- 
stead of  Jacob),  Jude  (instead  of  Judah), 
and  Jesus  (instead  of  Joshua). 

The  decision  to  render,  so  far  as  practicable, 
the  same  Greek  word  by  the  same  English 
word  has  a specious  show  of  faithfulness  to 
the  original,  but  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple with  any  degree  of  consistency  tends 


to  a certain  woodenness  and  actual  impover- 
ishment of  the  original.  Here  the  guiding 
maxim  of  that  wise  and  veteran  translator, 
St.  Jerome,  is  eminently  sound;  he  resolved, 
he  says,  to  translate  not  words  but  the  sense. 

Some  of  the  translations  which  are  simply 
indefensible  include  the  following.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  word  “Jehovah”  into  the 
New  Testament  text,  in  spite  of  much  inge- 
nuity in  an  argument  filled  with  a consider- 
able amount  of  irrelevant  material  (pp.  10- 
25),  is  a plain  piece  of  special  pleading. 
Thus,  it  is  entirely  without  critical  signifi- 
cance that  modern  translations  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Hebrew  render  the  word 
“Lord”  by  the  tetragrammaton,  nor  does 
the  fact  that  missionary  translations  into 
thirty-eight  languages  other  than  Hebrew 
and  Greek  use  a vernacular  form  of  “Jehovah” 
bear  upon  the  question  in  the  slightest. 

The  translation  of  John  1:1,  kcu  0eos  ijv  6 
X070S  “.  . . and  the  Word  was  a god,”  while 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  Arian  theology 
of  the  sect,  is  not  justified  in  spite  of  a 
lengthy  note  supporting  it  (pp.  773-777). 
The  translators  apparently  are  unaware  of 
E.  C.  Colwell’s  study  establishing  “A  Definite 
Rule  for  the  Use  of  the  Article  in  the  Greek 
New  Testament,”  Journal  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, LII  (1933),  12-21.  Here  Colwell  proves 
conclusively  that  definite  predicate  nouns 
which  precede  the  verb  regularly  are  an- 
arthrous. Hence,  the  translation,  “and  the 
word  was  God,”  is  the  correct  one. 

In  common  with  a few  other  modern 
writers,  the  New  World  Translators  render 
Matt.  16:19,  “Whatever  you  may  bind  on 
earth  will  have  been  bound  in  the  heavens, 
and  whatever  you  may  loose  on  earth  will 
have  been  loosed  in  the  heavens,”  (similarly 
Matt.  18:18).  But  in  general  conditional 
sentences,  the  tense  in  the  apodosis  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  an  action  or  condition 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  protasis,  as  can  be 
seen  in  Rom.  13:8;  14:23;  James  2:10;  and 
I John  2:5. 

A number  of  errors  in  details  have  escaped 
correction.  Thus,  the  title  EvayyeXiov  which 
stands  on  the  page  preceding  the  text  of  the 
four  Gospels  in  Westcott  and  Hort’s  edition 
has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  the  New 
World  Translators,  and  therefore  none  of 
the  titles  of  the  Four  Gospels  has  the  word 
“Gospel”  (simply  “According  to  Matthew,” 
etc.).  On  page  783  “auctor  ad  Hebraeos” 
is  incorrectly  rendered  “reporter  to  the  He- 
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brews.”  The  title  of  the  book  of  Revelation 
is  erroneously  translated,  “The  Revelation  to 
John”  instead  of  “of  John.” 

In  conclusion  a sample  passage  may  be 
quoted  in  extenso  in  order  to  exhibit  certain 
idiomatic  and,  indeed,  felicitous  renderings, 
as  well  as  an  instance  of  the  use  of  “Jehovah” 
in  a context  singularly  inappropriate  (for, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  antediluvian  days  the 
name  “Jehovah”  was  unknown,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  present  Greek  text  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  with  which  the  quotation  by  Jude 
agrees  almost  verbatim,  certainly  does  not 
have  the  tetragrammaton). 

Jude,  verses  11-13:  “Too  bad  for  them,  be- 
cause they  have  gone  in  the  path  of  Cain, 
and  have  rushed  into  the  erroneous  course 
of  Balaam  for  reward,  and  have  perished 
in  the  rebellious  talk  of  Korah ! These  are 
the  rocks  hidden  below  water  in  your  love 
feasts  while  they  feast  with  you,  shepherds 
that  feed  themselves  without  concern  for 
others ; waterless  clouds  carried  this  way 
and  that  by  winds;  trees  in  autumn  time, 
but  fruitless,  having  died  twice,  having  been 
uprooted;  wild  waves  of  the  sea  that  foam 
up  their  own  disgraces;  stars  with  no  set 
course,  for  which  the  blackness  of  darkness 
stands  reserved  forever.” 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

Christ  and  Time,  by  Oscar  Cullmann. 
Translated  by  Floyd  V.  Filson.  West- 
minster Press,  Philadelphia,  1950.  Pp. 
253.  $5.00. 

Professor  Filson  of  McCormick  Seminary 
regards  this  volume,  which  he  has  so  ably 
translated  from  the  German,  as  “one  of  the 
most  significant  theological  works  that  Eu- 
rope has  produced  within  the  last  decade.” 
This  is  by  no  means  a polite  superlative, 
and  it  seems  sure  that  this  study  will  exert 
an  increasing  influence  on  both  Biblical  and 
theological  thinking. 

Oscar  Cullmann  is  the  Professor  of  New 
Testament  and  Early  Christianity  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basel,  Switzerland,  and  the  ficole 
des  Hautes-fitudes  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris. 
He  has  written  a great  deal,  in  French  and 
German,  and  this  particular  volume  which 
first  appeared  in  German  in  1945  has  already 
required  a second  edition.  Dr.  Filson  and  the 
Westminster  Press  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  making  this  significant  work  available  to 


English  readers,  and  there  is  every  reason 
why  it  should  be  studied  carefully  by  serious 
minded  pastors  and  laymen  as  it  has  already 
been  received  by  teachers  and  professors. 

The  book  unfortunately  is  not  easy  reading 
and  requires  sustained  effort  and  concentra- 
tion. The  division  of  chapters,  the  literary 
style,  the  intrusive  references  to  books  and 
articles  almost  exclusively  in  German  and 
French,  the  author’s  necessary  but  tedious 
controversy  with  other  writers  with  most 
of  whom  he  disagrees,  the  exorbitant  price 
which  inflation  has  set  upon  the  work — all 
these  are  calculated  to  build  up  initial  reader 
resistance.  I mention  this  not  to  discourage 
prospective  readers  but  to  encourage  them. 
These  faults  and  limitations,  if  understood, 
can  be  more  or  less  ignored.  They  are  not 
essential,  and  the  main  drift  and  positive 
contribution  of  the  work  can  be  had  with 
a little  honest  attention  and  receptivity. 

Cullmann  is  concerned  not  only  with  the 
problem  of  time  and  eternity  as  it  has  been 
traditionally  interpreted  in  Christian  thought 
but  with  a deeper  and  prior  question  regard- 
ing the  essence  of  apostolic,  that  is,  New 
Testament  Christianity.  He  has  become  im- 
pressed, however,  with  what  he  calls  the 
“linear”  view  of  time  and  eternity  which 
everywhere  dominates  Biblical  thought.  This 
he  undertakes  to  expound  in  the  first  part 
of  the  book. 

Salvation,  from  the  Biblical  perspective,  is 
“bound  to  a continuous  time  process”  and 
“all  points  of  this  redemptive  line  are  related 
to  the  one  historical  fact  at  the  mid-point,” 
namely,  Jesus  Christ.  New  Testament  Chris- 
tianity is  not  interested  in  the  specifically 
Greek  distinction  between  time  and  eternity, 
the  here  and  the  hereafter — but  with  past- 
present-future,  with  “Formerly  and  Now  and 
Then.”  Thus,  time  is  not  opposed  to  eternity, 
nor  does  God  stand  outside  time  and  merely 
intrude  at  selected  moments ; time  is  “the 
means  of  which  God  makes  use  in  order  to 
reveal  his  gracious  working.”  Therefore, 
redemption  is  not  deliverance  from  time,  as 
in  Greek  thought,  but  in  time,  the  time  of 
God’s  past-present-future. 

The  theological  significance  of  this  is  seen 
by  the  fact  that  the  New  Testament  deliber- 
ately interprets  history,  all  history,  as  related 
to  the  “mid-point,”  which  is  the  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thus,  the 
“decisive  battle,”  so  to  speak,  has  been  fought 
and  won,  but  the  “war”  still  continues  until 
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“Victory  Day.”  New  Testament  faith  conse- 
quently sees  creation  and  the  Old  Testament 
history  as  leading  up  to  the  “mid-point”  and 
the  present  age  of  the  Church  as  well  as 
the  final  consummation  as  issuing  out  of  this 
pivotal  point.  This  redemptive  history  un- 
; folds,  according  to  the  Bible,  in  this 
■ sequence  : “Creation — mankind — Israel — the 

remnant — the  One — the  apostles — the  Church 
— mankind — the  new  creation.” 

What  this  means  for  the  eschatological 
hope,  the  relation  between  holy  and  secular 
! history,  the  State,  demonic  powers,  faith, 

! election,  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  resurrection, 
i the  intermediate  state,  and  numerous  other 
! topics  is  developed  with  suggestive  insights 
in  the  remainder  of  the  book.  Problems  and 
questions  of  an  exegetical  and  theological 
nature  crop  up  on  nearly  every  page.  Cull- 
mann’s  revolt  against  the  Greek  conception 
of  time  and  eternity  in  favor  of  the  “linear” 
view  leaves  unanswered  some  basic  matters 
relating  to  God  and  time,  but  the  author 
understands  his  own  task  to  be  the  exposing 
of  such  items  which  the  Biblical  records 
themselves  do  not  answer. 

Hugh  Thomson  Kerr,  Jr. 

Pascal’s  Pensees  with  an  English 
translation,  brief  notes  and  introduc- 
tion, by  H.  F.  Stewart,  xxiv,  543  pp. 
New  York,  Pantheon  Books,  1950.  $5.00 

This  new  bi-lingual  edition  of  Pascal's 
Thoughts  was  prepared  by  the  eminent  Cam- 
bridge Pascalian  scholar  just  before  his  death. 
Ever  since  his  lecture  at  the  University  of 
Strasbourg  in  1921,  Dr.  Stewart  had  felt 
compelled  to  revise  the  current  Brunschvicg 
classification  and  presentation  of  the  frag- 
ments left  by  Pascal. 

Brunschvicg  had  found  it  advisable  to 
classify  these  fragments  according  to  the 
main  subjects  treated.  This  however  implied 
the  separation  of  thoughts  which  resemble 
each  other  in  more  than  one  aspect,  even 
if  they  differ  in  others ; it  implied,  on  the 
other  hand,  bringing  together  thoughts  in 
ways  that  might  distort  the  intention  of  the 
author.  This  was  seen  to  be  all  the  more 
regrettable  as  Pascal’s  intention  was  to  de- 
1 velop  his  notes  into  a comprehensive  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion.  What  this 
Apology  should  be  like  was  outlined  by 
Pascal  himself  when  toward  1658  he  sketched, 


in  about  two  hours,  the  outline  of  his 
projected  book  for  his  Port  Royal  friends. 
This  plan  of  the  Apology  was  recorded  by 
Filleau  de  la  Chaise  and  Etienne  Perier. 

It  is  this  plan  which  Dr.  Stewart  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  present  arrangement.  His  solu- 
tion involved  the  separation  of  the  Apology 
proper  from  matter  felt  to  be  of  a different 
character,  such  as  prayers  and  meditations, 
drafts  for  the  anti- Jesuit  campaign  of  the 
Provinciates,  or  miscellaneous  reflections. 
All  such  fragments  as  seem  to  lie  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Apology  make  up  the  second 
part  of  Dr.  Stewart’s  classification  under  the 
title  Adversaria — a term  appropriate  both  in 
the  sense  of  occasional  writings  and  in  that 
of  rhetorical  argument.  This  division  into 
two  parts  brings  together  the  substance  of 
two  previous  volumes  by  Dr.  Stewart  on 
the  subject,  i.e.,  Pascal’s  Apology  for  Re- 
ligion, Cambridge,  1942,  and  The  Heart  of 
Pascal,  Cambridge,  1945. 

The  first  contribution  of  the  present  work 
is  to  restore  unity  and  coherence  in  Pascal’s 
thought.  Whereas  the  reader  of  the  Pensees 
in  the  various  editions  which  appeared  since 
1670  used  to  be  satisfied  with  admiring 
isolated  gems  bearing  the  stamp  of  Pascal’s 
genius  and  meditating  upon  their  depth,  he 
may  now  size  up  a lofty  structure  of  Chris- 
tian apologetics  which  is  the  most  relevant 
and  the  most  powerful  this  reviewer  has  read 
as  yet.  One  can  readily  see  how  a pastor 
who  would  make  this  book  his  bedside  com- 
panion over  a period  of  time,  would  be  likely 
to  see  his  faith  strengthened  and  his  ministry 
renewed. 

The  second  contribution  is  that  anyone  who 
can  appreciate  French  and  Latin  will  enjoy 
the  parallel  pages  placing  side  by  side  Pascal’s 
text  and  Dr.  Stewart’s  new  translation  which 
preserves  the  vigor,  the  depth,  and  the  per- 
suasiveness of  the  original. 

Dr.  Stewart’s  surgery  finds  its  justification 
in  the  fact  that  the  Pensees  contain  both  an 
unfinished  Apology  for  Christianity  and 
heterogeneous  material  which  needs  to  be 
classified  apart.  One  feels  tempted,  however, 
to  quote  at  this  juncture  the  XVIth  century 
chancellor  commenting  upon  the  religious 
wars  to  the  effect  that  “the  knife  does  not 
prevail  upon  the  spirit.”  Dr.  Stewart  acts  as 
if  he  knew  what  part  of  his  notes  and  journals 
Pascal  would  have  used  or  not  used  when  the 
time  came  to  write  his  Apology  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 
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To  illustrate.  Dr.  Stewart’s  method  leads 
him  to  eliminate  from  the  projected  Apology 
the  fragments  on  miracles  and  to  classify 
them  among  heterogeneous  material  ( Adver- 
saria, C.).  The  reason  for  this  is  that  these 
thoughts  on  miracles  occurred  to  Pascal  in 
the  heat  of  the  campaign  against  the  Jesuits, 
after  his  own  niece  had  been  miraculously 
healed.  Here,  however,  Dr.  Stewart  is  arbi- 
trarily loosening  vital  threads  in  the  existen- 
tial thought  of  Pascal.  True  it  is  that  Pascal 
saw  in  the  miracle  of  the  Holy  Thorn  a sign 
of  divine  approval  without  which  he  might 
have  hesitated  to  persist  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Jesuits.  Yet  it  is  nonetheless  true 
that  the  miracle  encouraged,  if  it  did  not 
actually  originate  in  him,  the  idea  of  an 
Apology  for  Christianity.  We  have  on  this 
the  testimony  of  Pascal’s  elder  sister  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  proofs  drawn  from  miracles 
were  meant  by  Pascal  to  constitute  the  very 
starting  point  of  his  Apology.  Besides,  many 
fragments  on  miracles  were  written  years 
after  the  Proinnciales  controversy,  dictated  by 
Pascal  to  his  sister  whose  handwriting  is 
recognizable.  One  of  them  is  written  on  the 
back  of  a letter  dated  February  16,  1660, 
precisely  at  the  time  when  Pascal  was  devot- 
ing himself  almost  exclusively  to  his  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Christian  Religion.  To  Pascal  the 
miracles  provided  one  of  our  most  precious 
insights  into  the  ways  of  our  Living  God. 
Like  the  parables,  and  by  the  same  token, 
they  confirmed  the  hardheartedness  of  those 
souls  without  charity,  while  to  others  they 
came  as  a light  and  as  a confirmation  of 
their  faith.  In  other  words  they  were  genuine 
touchstones.  Surely  there  is  nothing  hetero- 
geneous to  an  Apology  of  Christianity  about 
such  views,  even  if  more  immediately  sug- 
gested here  and  there  by  an  interpretation 
of  Jesuit  behaviour. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  Memorial 
of  the  great  night  of  November  23,  1654,  when 
it  was  given  Pascal  to  behold  the  Fire  of  the 
Burning  Bush?  Brunschvicg  placed  it  at  the 
very  threshold  of  his  own  presentation  of  the 
Pensees,  apart  from  them  so  as  to  better 
dominate  and  enlighten  the  whole.  In  Dr. 
Stewart’s  classification,  however,  the  Memorial 
also  becomes  part  of  Adversaria,  between  a 
conjecture  on  the  Void  and  two  fragments 
on  Montaigne.  But  then,  if  we  look  up  note 
2 on  page  525,  we  find  that  to  Dr.  Stewart, 
Pascal’s  FIRE  is  “a  record  of  what  modern 


psychologists  call  a photism.”  That  settles 
the  matter. 

Incidentally,  the  two  fragments  on  Mon- 
taigne to  which  reference  has  just  been  made, 
are  immediately  followed  by  the  Mystery  of 
Jesus.  Brunschvicg  who  was  less  sensitive 
than  many  of  us  on  this  subject,  placed  the 
Mystery  as  a climax  to  the  fragments  on  the 
love  of  the  poor  for  the  sake  of  Jesus.  And 
yet  Dr.  Stewart  prepared  his  new  classifica- 
tion of  Pascal’s  Thoughts  in  an  indignant 
mood  of  protest  against  Brunschvicg  having 
allegedly  broken  up  the  coherent  thought  of 
Pascal. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Stewart,  this  reviewer  would  like  to  say 
that  in  a personal  letter  some  years  ago  Dr. 
Stewart  already  stated  his  feeling  that  both 
the  Memorial  and  the  Mystery  were  “too 
sacred’’  to  be  placed  in  the  restored  Apology. 
What  we  have  here  however  is  not  the 
Apology  but  the  Apology  in  the  making. 
Then  surely  both  texts  must  be  seen  in  terms 
of  altitude,  as  we  follow  Pascal’s  “Unfinished 
Symphony”  to  its  Christocentric  climax  on 
the  higher  Order  of  Love,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  Pascalian  notion  of  inspiration. 
And  it  is  more  obvious  still,  that  the  sacred 
character  of  the  two  documents  is  far  less 
respected  when  they  are  made  to  become  het- 
erogeneous material  among  fragments  on 
Montaigne  and  on  the  Void.  There  is  not  even 
a chronological  excuse  for  this. 

Space  does  not  allow  similar  consideration 
of  a large  part  of  the  material  classified  as 
heterogeneous  or  miscellaneous  because  the 
existential  context  is  lost  sight  of.  Yet  we 
must  deplore  a resulting  dogmatism  in  a 
scholar  henceforth  obsessed  by  personal  views 
as  to  what  must  be,  even  on  ground  which 
angels  would  refuse  to  tread.  A striking 
illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  section 
H of  Adversaria  where  Dr.  Stewart  finds 
half  a dozen  notes  for  the  Discourse  on  the 
Passions  of  Love  which  Pascal  never  wrote. 
True,  the  fact  that  he  never  wrote  it  has 
only  been  finally  established  recently  by  Louis 
Lafuma  who  identified  the  author  of  that 
anonymous  piece  as  a mondain  using  the 
posthumous  edition  of  the  Pensees  (1670)  as 
he  did  also  works  by  other  writers  published 
as  late  as  1676  and  1677  (Pascal  died  in  1662). 
Dr.  Stewart  knew  (cf.  p.  xxiv)  that  the  said 
Discourse  must  be  handled  with  the  greatest 
care.  Even  this,  however,  did  not  cause 
him  to  depart  from  a surgical  “system”  which 
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he  forced  on  the  very  last  bit  of  the  Pascalian 
fragments.  A mondain  quoted  from  Pascal. 
Yet  these  same  fragments  became  in  Dr. 
Stewart’s  presentation  notes  prepared  by  Pas- 
cal for  the  piece  the  mondain  wrote.  And  so 
the  cart  hastens  before  the  horse.  Given  Dr. 
Stewart’s  system,  the  fragments  had  to  be 
placed  right  in  this  section  of  heterogeneous 
material.  They  could  not  belong  to  the 
Apology,  the  sole  reason  being  as  we  now 
see  it,  that  a mondain  was  so  much  taken  by 
them  that  he  quoted  from  them.  Let  us  now 
look  at  just  one  of  those  fragments : “God 
has  created  all  for  Himself,  has  bestowed 
the  power  of  giving  pain  or  pleasure  for  His 
own  purpose.  You  can  apply  this  to  God  or 
to  yourself.  If  to  God,  the  Gospel  sets  the 
rule;  if  to  yourself  you  will  be  taking  the 
place  of  God.  . . . Know  yourself,  then,  learn 
that  you  are  only  a king  of  concupiscence, 
and  walk  in  the  ways  thereof.”  This,  in  fact, 
was  so  much  a part  of  the  Apology  that  it 
had  already  worked,  yea,  worked  upon  one  of 
those  fifty  thousand  free-thinkers  that  Pascal 
had  in  mind  in  preparing  an  Apology  for  the 
Christian  religion. 

Such  excesses,  however,  should  not  detract 
from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Stewart’s  new  classifi- 
cation does  restore  the  overall  structure  of 
the  Pascalian  Apology  for  religion.  Although 
too  recently  published  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  present  volume,  the  tremen- 
dous advance  in  Pascalian  research  during 
these  recent  years  fully  vindicates  Dr.  Stew- 
art’s use  of  Filleau’s  Discourse  as  a guide. 
This  same  document  is  now  seen  to  cor- 
respond to  a classification  begun  by  Pascal 
himself,  up  to  page  188  of  Ms.  9203  of  the 
Paris  National  Library.  This  Ms.  9203  ac- 
tually represents  the  copy  on  which  the  Port 
Royal  editors  worked  and  which,  until  re- 
cently, was  considered  lost. 

This  reviewer  would  take  the  opportunity 
of  the  present  article  to  pay  a tribute  of 
admiration,  respect  and  gratitude,  to  the 
memory  of  a gentle  scholar  who  must  have 
learned  from  Kierkegaard,  the  Danish  Pascal, 
that  purity  of  heart  is  to  will  one  thing. 

Emile  Cailliet 

John  Knox  in  Controversy,  by  Hugh 
Watt.  Thomas  Nelson  & Sons,  Ltd., 
Edinburgh,  1950.  Pp.  109.  6 ss. 


This  book  contains  the  Stone  Lectures 
which  Dr.  Hugh  Watt — then  Principal 
and  Professor  of  Church  History  in  New 
College,  Edinburgh  University — delivered  at 
Princeton  Seminary  in  1949.  It  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  several  controversies  in  which 
John  Knox  was  engaged  between  1547,  when 
he  debated  with  Friar  Arbuckle  in  St. 
Andrews,  and  1564,  when  he  appeared  before 
Queen  Mary  for  the  fifth  and  final  time.  Dr. 
Watt  takes  up  these  controversies  between 
Knox  and  his  Roman  Catholic  opponents  one 
by  one;  he  seeks  to  understand  them  in  their 
historical  setting  and  to  see  what  light  they 
throw  on  Knox  himself  and  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  Scotland  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  architect.  As  all  who  know  Dr. 
Watt  would  expect,  his  chapters  have  all  the 
marks  of  ripe  scholarship — thorough  study 
of,  and  reflection  on,  the  relevant  documents, 
clarity  and  vividness  of  style,  and,  above  all, 
a profound  desire  to  avoid  special  pleading 
and  discover  the  truth. 

From  the  exposition  of  these  controversies 
which  Dr.  Watt  here  presents,  Knox  emerges 
as  a better  Christian  and  a more  likeable 
man  than  popular  report  has  sometimes  de- 
picted him  as  being.  He  was  no  cold-blooded 
tormentor  of  an  innocent  and  blameless 
Queen ; nor  was  he  an  irresponsible  seditioner 
against  duly  constituted  authority.  Rather,  he 
was  the  passionate  reformer  of  a corrupt  and 
degenerated  Church,  who  valued  the  purity 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  above  all  else, 
and  who  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
Thomas  Carlyle  rightly  describes  him  as  “the 
one  Scotchman  to  whom  of  all  others  his 
country  and  the  world  owe  a debt.” 

This  book  is  now  published  in  America  by 
the  Philosophical  Library,  15  East  40th  Street, 
New  York  City  16.  It  will  be  highly  valued 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Scottish 
Reformation  and  its  central  figure,  John 
Knox. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Enthusiasm:  A Chapter  in  the  His- 
tory of  Religion,  by  Ronald  A.  Knox. 
The  Oxford  University  Press,  New 
York  and  Oxford,  1950.  Pp.  622.  $6.00. 

In  this  book  Monsignor  Ronald  A.  Knox 
presents  his  account  of  certain  movements 
within,  or  at  any  rate  on  the  fringe  of, 
organized  Christianity,  which  have  empha- 
sized the  charismatic  element  at  the  expense 
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of  the  institutional,  and  have  thus,  at  least 
in  some  of  their  manifestations,  indulged  in 
excesses  of  an  unfortunate  and  even  blame- 
worthy character. 

Msgr.  Knox  explains  that  he  has  “not  aimed 
at  illustrating  all  the  vagaries  of  Christian 
thought,  from  Marcion  to  Moral  Rearma- 
ment” (p.  7).  He  begins,  however,  with 
the  Corinthian  Church  whose  irregularities 
drew  from  St.  Paul  his  two  Epistles. 
From  this  he  goes  on  to  Montanism,  and 
through  Donatism  to  such  medieval  heresies 
as  those  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses ; 
and  with  the  Anabaptists  he  reaches  the 
Reformation  period.  The  Quakers  next  en- 
gage his  attention;  and  following  them,  the 
Jansenists  and  Quietists,  who  caused  such  a 
stir  in  the  religious  life  of  France  between 
1650  and  1750,  and  upon  whose  characteristics 
the  author  enlarges  at  some  length.  The 
Moravians  and  the  Methodists  are  then  con- 
sidered, the  latter  in  some  detail.  And  though, 
as  the  author  says  “John  Wesley’s  death  is 
my  terminus  ad  quern”  (p.  7),  he  has  added 
a brief  review  of  such  19th  century  groups 
as  the  Irvingites  in  Britain  and  the  Shakers 
in  America.  A final  chapter  on  “The  Philos- 
ophy of  Enthusiasm”  completes  the  book. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  as  with  every- 
thing else  from  the  pen  of  Msgr.  Knox,  this 
book  is  extremely  well  written : its  clarity 
and  grace  make  it  easy  and  even  pleasant 
reading,  especially  for  those  who  can  trans- 
late the  frequent  French  quotations  embedded 
in  it.  In  its  way,  too,  it  is  a most  learned 
book.  Msgr.  Knox  in  his  preface,  dedicated 
to  Evelyn  Waugh,  says  that  he  has  worked 
on  this  book  for  over  30  years ; and,  very 
clearly,  during  this  period  he  has  amassed 
an  immense  fund  of  curious  learning  con- 
cerning those  sects  and  groups  with  which 
the  book  deals.  The  present  reviewer,  how- 
ever, wonders  if  Msgr.  Knox  in  fastening 
upon  the  vagaries  and  eccentricities  of  these 
groups  has  done  them  adequate  justice.  For 
example,  granted  that  the  Quaker  Movement 
in  England  was  marred  by  the  eccentricities 
of  Martha  Simmonds  and  James  Nayler,  as 
Msgr.  Knox  indicates,  it  still  remains  true 
that  they  are  not  representative  of  the  move- 
ment as  a whole.  Again,  in  dealing  with 
Methodism — to  which  a sixth  of  this  book 
is  devoted  Msgr.  Knox  devotes  much  atten- 
tion to  John  Wesley’s  three  love  affairs,  his 
quarrels  with  George  Whitefield,  and  the 
ecstatic  excitements  by  which  the  Evangelical 


revival  was  sometimes  accompanied.  But, 
though  he  rightly  appraises  the  importance 
of  John  Wesley’s  evangelical  conversion  of 
1738,  he  says  virtually  nothing  of  Wesley’s 
devout  walk  with  God,  which  was  the  ulti- 
mate secret  of  his  tremendous  religious  in- 
fluence. This  kind  of  lop-sided  treatment 
detracts  from  the  merits  of  Msgr.  Knox’s 
book  as  a serious  history  and  estimate  of  the 
movements  which  it  professes  to  describe. 
Its  main  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  offers 
an  introduction  to  a series  of  curious  but 
interesting  movements  of  Christian  thought 
and  practice  not  usually  discussed  together 
between  the  covers  of  one  book. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

The  Heritage  of  the  Reformation, 
ed.  by  Elmer  J.  F.  Arndt.  Richard  R. 
Smith,  Inc.,  New  York,  1950.  Pp.  264. 
$3-°°- 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of 
recent  research  in  the  field  of  Church  His- 
tory has  been  the  revival  of  interest  in  the 
Protestant  Reformation  among  those  who 
are  its  present-day  heirs  and  successors.  Not 
merely  have  the  lives  and  circumstances  of 
such  Protestant  leaders  as  Luther,  Zwingli, 
Bucer,  and  Calvin  been  investigated  in  minute 
detail,  but  their  ideas  have  been  carefully 
scrutinized  and  analyzed,  with  a view  to 
appraising  the  historical  meaning  and  con- 
temporary relevance  of  that  movement  which 
they  headed  up.  Obvious  illustrations  of  this 
re-awakened  interest  in  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation are  to  be  found  in  the  two  books 
published  in  the  United  States  in  1950  with 
the  same  title,  The  Heritage  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. One  of  them  is  a collection  of  essays  by 
Wilhelm  Pauck ; the  other  is  the  present 
volume,  a symposium  by  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Eden  Theological  Seminary,  supple- 
mented by  the  two  Niebuhrs,  Reinhold  and 
Richard,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Seminary’s 
1 ooth  anniversary. 

The  essays  which  make  up  this  book  cover 
just  about  every  possible  aspect  of  the  many- 
sided  Reformation  movement,  at  any  rate  in 
its  doctrinal  and  theological  aspect.  They 
deal  with  the  Reformers’  view  of  Jesus 
Christ’s  Lordship,  their  understanding  of 
Scripture,  their  profound  belief  in  prayer, 
their  conception  of  preaching  and  of  the 
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Sacraments,  their  ideas  of  religious  educa- 
tion, their  biblically-based  ethic,  their  con- 
ception of  the  Church  ; and  they  conclude  with 
an  article  by  Reinhold  Niebuhr  on  “The 
Relevance  of  Reformation  Doctrine  in  our 
Day.” 

To  the  present  reviewer  the  emphases  of 
the  writers  are  sound  and  true.  Rightly  and 
properly  the  essayists  stress  the  fact  that  the 
Reformation  was  not  a new  movement,  but 
a going  back  to  the  New  Testament,  a 
recovery  of  its  Gospel  of  justification  by 
faith ; that  it  was  a positive  constructive 
movement,  and  not  a mere  negative  critique, 
as  sometimes  it  has  been  misrepresented  as 
being;  that  so  far  from  deliberately  encour- 
aging schism  and  secession,  it  understood 
“the  ecumenical  reality  of  the  Church,”  and 
strove — albeit  not  very  successfully — to  real- 
ize this  unity  in  worship,  witness,  and  work; 
and  that  so  far  from  being  a 16th  century 
stereotype,  it  is  essentially  a dynamic  spirit — 
that  of  standing  under  the  judgment  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — by  which  the  Church, 
now  and  always,  must  be  appraised,  and, 
where  necessary,  cleansed. 

For  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a more  knowl- 
edgeable insight  into  the  basic  meaning  and 
present-day  relevance  of  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation, this  book  is  well  worth  reading. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

The  Historic  Faith  and  a Changing 
World,  by  W.  Norman  Pittenger.  New 
York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1950. 
Pp.  181.  $2.50. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Pittenger,  one  of  the  best 
known  younger  theologians  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  analyzes  the  present  cul- 
tural situation  in  America  and  offers  his 
program  for  the  Christian  Church  to  follow 
in  facing  it.  He  begins  by  describing  the 
prevalent  characteristics  of  contemporary 
American  culture,  stressing  its  sameness, 
materialism,  superficiality,  and  its  emphasis 
on  expediency  as  the  primary  moral  criterion. 
Turning  to  the  theological  scene  he  notes  the 
decline  and  fall  of  liberalism.  In  its  place,  as 
he  says,  there  has  arisen  during  the  past  30 
years  or  so,  the  “neo-orthodox”  movement 
associated  with  men  like  Barth  and  Brunner. 
That  “theology  of  crisis,”  Dr.  Pittenger  be- 
lieves, may  have  a real  contribution  to  make, 
inasmuch  as  it  underlines  man’s  deep  and 
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tragic  plight  as  a sinner,  his  utter  inability 
to  save  himself,  and  the  subduing  wonder  of 
God’s  redemptive  sacrifice  in  Jesus  Christ, 
His  son.  But  “neo-orthodoxy”  also  has  clear 
and  present  dangers,  because  of  its  intolerant 
and  extreme  overemphases,  its  disparagement 
of  human  reason,  and  its  seeming  contra- 
diction of  all  the  secular  goods  which  have 
so  painstakingly  been  won  by  the  human 
race. 

Dr.  Pittenger  then  attempts  to  appraise  the 
new  society  which  is  likely  to  emerge  in  the 
America  of  tomorrow : Its  main  characteristic 
will  be  this,  that  rugged  individualism  will 
be  supplanted,  in  well-nigh  every  field,  by 
collective  state  controls  and  organization. 
In  such  a collectivist  society  the  Christian 
faith  will  be  exposed  to  peculiar  perils,  no- 
tably that  of  merely  supplying  a religious 
sanction  for  state  action  and  national  secular 
ideals.  In  such  a situation  the  Church  must 
indeed  strive  to  be  the  Church,  realizing  its 
unique  divine  origin,  mission,  and  destiny  as 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  seeking  to  convey  to 
the  world  His  life-giving  and  transforming 
power.  The  theology  of  this  Church  should  be 
what  Dr.  Pittenger  calls  “a  dynamic  ortho- 
doxy”— that  is,  a theology  which  takes  its 
stand  solidly  on  the  Catholic  tradition  of  the 
first  four  centuries,  but  which  is  always 
open-minded  to  new  truth,  and  which  there- 
fore avoids  the  unbalanced  extremes  both  of 
liberalism  and  of  “neo-orthodoxy”  in  its 
preaching  concerning  God,  man,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  eternal  destiny. 

Some  readers  may  think  that  Dr.  Pit- 
tenger’s  appraisal  of  contemporary  culture,  as 
stated  in  chapter  2,  is  unduly  pessimistic. 
Some  may  be  made  uneasy  by  his  expression 
on  page  137  that  the  vocation  of  a Christian 
congregation  is,  “to  be  Christ  to  the  particular 
community  in  which  it  is  set.”  Surely  no 
Christian  and  no  group  of  Christians  can  ever 
“be  Christ”  to  anybody : what  they  should  do 
is  so  to  follow  Him  as  to  mediate  His  saving 
love  to  the  community,  that  men  may  turn  to 
Him  for  redemption.  Perhaps,  too,  some  of 
Dr.  Pittenger’s  practical  suggestions — such  as 
his  proposal  that  the  non-Roman  churches 
should  set  up  parochial  schools  of  their  own — 
may  not  be  practicable.  But  he  has  certainly 
provided  a suggestive  and  challenging  analysis 
of  the  situation  which  confronts  the  Christian 
Church  in  America  today ; and  he  has  spelled 
out  a concrete  strategy  of  practical  activity 
and  of  theological  thought  for  the  Church 
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to  follow  in  meeting  this  situation  effectively. 
His  book  deserves  to  be  widely  read  and 
pondered  by  thoughtful  Christians  of  all 
denominations. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

The  Unveiling,  by  Grace  Visher 
Payne.  The  Westminster  Press,  Phila- 
delphia, 1950.  Pp.  323.  $3.00. 

Here  is  a novel  that  has  captured  the  feel- 
ing of  the  social  revolution  caused  by  the 
flood  of  western  influence  which  engulfed 
Iran  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  present 
century. 

Mrs.  Payne  gives  an  intimate  picture  of  life 
in  the  secluded  Moslem  household  under  the 
old  regime  and  the  terrific  problems  which  con- 
fronted all,  especially  the  women,  when  the 
abolition  of  the  veil  took  place  under  Reza 
Shah  Pahlavi  and  the  waves  of  change  shook 
the  very  foundations  of  the  old  order.  Such 
a picture  could  be  drawn  only  by  one  who  has 
been  a missionary  for  many  years  in  Iran 
and  has  come  to  know  the  problems  of  Persian 
womanhood  from  the  inside. 

The  story  is  told  with  surprising  literary 
skill  and  often  rare  beauty  of  description 
which  takes  one  back  to  the  real  feeling  of 
Iran.  The  plot  also  moves  rapidly  with  main- 
tained interest.  It  seems  a shame  to  heap  upon 
the  head  of  one  character,  even  in  fiction,  all 
the  misfortunes  which  engulf  the  heroine  of 
the  story.  We  feel  that  most  of  these,  if  not 
all,  are  founded  upon  actual  fact,  but  have 
happened  to  many  different  people  and  are 
now  woven  by  Mrs.  Payne,  with  great 
artistry,  into  a single  life  design.  The  book 
thus  resembling  the  pattern  of  a Persian 
rug  with  which  the  leading  character  becomes 
more  and  more  involved.  The  Christian  and 
mission  influences  come  into  the  story  quite 
naturally  and  are  by  no  means  overdone  in 
the  fact  that  the  heroine  is  left  short  of 
the  great  adventure  of  declaring  openly  her 
faith  in  Christ — yet  one  feels  she  must  have 
been  headed  toward  that  ultimate  step. 

Pastors  and  leaders  of  women’s  missionary 
groups  should  get  a great  deal  from  this  very 
interesting  book  in  intimate  knowledge  of 
life  in  Iran  as  a background  for  understand- 
ing and  support  of  our  missionary  work  in 
this  field.  And  all  as  an  extra  dividend,  for 
The  Unveiling  gives  full  value  just  as  a 
story  well  told. 

J.  Christy  Wilson 


A History  of  Armenian  Christianity, 
by  Leon  Arpee.  The  Armenian  Mis- 
sionary Association  of  America,  Inc. 
New  York,  1946.  Pp.  386. 

The  place  and  mission  of  Armenian  Chris- 
tianity from  the  beginning  to  our  own  time 
are  projected  in  a volume  which  the  student 
of  the  Eastern  churches  will  welcome.  The 
three  characteristics  of  Armenian  Christianity 
are  described  as  careful  definition  of  the  deity 
of  Christ,  without  prescribing  details  of 
dogma;  toleration  of  Orthodox  churches  and 
an  equal  intolerance  of  outside  interference; 
and  a jealously  guarded  heritage  which  pre- 
served the  rights  of  the  people,  making  the 
clergy  from  the  highest  primate  to  the  lowest 
parish  priest  subject  to  the  choice  of  the 
laity. 

The  work  aims  at  giving  an  exposition  of 
the  Protestant-Armenian  tradition,  which 
came  into  being  at  Constantinople  with  the 
organization  of  the  Evangelical  Union  in  1836. 
Without  prelatical  bias  and  apart  from  Roman 
presuppositions,  the  narrative  proceeds  with 
a comprehensive  view  of  the  factors  that 
shaped  the  growth  of  this  mighty  communion, 
supported  by  the  indwelling  spirit  and  the 
unremitting  endurance  of  devoted  men. 

Beginning  in  the  pre-Christian  era,  the 
story  tells  much  of  what  is  relevant  to  the 
subject;  thus  the  conversion  of  Armenia,  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  the  struggle  with 
Persian,  Arab  and  Turk  are  delineated.  The 
great  trials  and  agonies  of  the  Armenian 
Church  leave  the  talented  and  hardy  mem- 
bers of  this  church  vigilant  throughout. 

Written  in  a fine  Christian  spirit,  free 
from  bitterness  and  abounding  in  grace,  this 
volume,  despite  its  stylistic  defects  which 
appear  here  and  there,  is  a valuable  contri- 
bution and  may  be  used  with  profit  in  the 
study  of  a field  which  is  all  but  neglected 
among  students  of  the  modern  revival  of 
Christianity  in  the  lands  of  the  Ancient  East. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

The  Hcbrezv  Impact  on  Western  Civ- 
ilization, by  Dagobert  D.  Runes.  Phil- 
osophical Library,  New  York,  1951.  Pp. 
922.  $10.00. 

Written  on  an  important  theme  and  care- 
fully edited  with  the  collaboration  of  seven- 
teen distinguished  scholars,  this  symposium 
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is  a monumental  contribution  and  follows  the 
encyclopedic  pattern  set  by  the  Philosophical 
Library  for  a number  of  its  recent  publica- 
tions. 

Full-length  chapters  treat  the  Jewish  role 
in  science,  medicine,  music,  art,  the  dance, 
literature,  drama,  journalism,  and  the  law. 
Other  essays  carry  the  investigation  further 
into  the  realms  of  public  affairs,  American 
democracy,  social  service,  sociology,  and 
political  science.  The  chapter  on  Jewish  cul- 
tural influence  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  balanced 
off  by  another  on  the  Jew  as  explorer,  soldier, 
strategist,  and  military  adviser.  The  last  two 
essays  deal  with  the  Hebrew  heritage  as 
fountainhead  of  Western  religion,  and  with 
Jewish  philosophy. 

In  a brief  and  pointed  preface  the  editor 
seeks  to  bring  this  magnificent  array  of 
material  into  line.  Dr.  Runes  writes  frankly 
“This  book  is  a book  of  propaganda.  It  has 
the  mission  to  bring  intelligence  about  the 
work  and  the  life  of  the  Hebrews  pro  paganis. 
The  pagans  for  whom  the  volume  is  intended 
are  the  many,  many  people  in  whose  midst 
the  Hebrews  have  lived  for  thousands  of 
years.”  Further  down,  the  editor  asks  and 
answers  the  question,  “How  many  people 
know,  for  instance,  that  half  of  the  German 
Nobel  Prize  winners  were  men  of  Jewish 
descent?  Six  hundred  thousand  Jews  of  pre- 
war Germany  produced  as  many  Nobel  Prize 
winners  as  sixty  million  Germans,  the  Her- 
renvolk  that  showed  its  gratitude  to  the  men 
who  so  tremendously  helped  in  their  growth 
by  massacring  the  Jewish  people  of  Europe.” 

The  details  of  this  volume,  embodied  in  a 
series  of  papers  by  eminent  men,  will  probably 
stand  subject  to  certain  qualifications  by 
scholars  in  the  respective  fields.  Little  fault 
can  be  found  with  the  structure  of  the  volume 
as  such,  except  where  a scientific  fact  has 
been  mis-stated  or  undue  interpretation  and 
emphasis  placed  upon  it.  But  the  note  of 
bitterness  now  and  then  verging  on  vindictive- 
ness is  another  matter.  It  is  the  sort  of 
disorder,  afflicting  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which 
evoked  from  One  who  had  power  over  it, 
the  memorable  utterance,  “This  kind  can 
come  out  by  nothing,  save  by  prayer”  (Mark 
9:29).  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Christian 
who  longs  for  the  redemption  and  peace  of 
Israel  will  not  find  the  words  of  dedication 
inscribed  upon  this  text  very  constructive : 
“To  the  sainted  memory  of  the  six  million 
children  of  Israel  who  were  put  to  the  axe 
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by  the  German  nation,  because  they  were 
of  the  same  blood  as  Jesus  Christ.” 

Christians  confess  with  shame  their  sinful 
abandonment  of  the  Jews.  There  is,  however, 
no  indication  coming  out  of  the  deeps  of  the 
soul  of  modern  Judaism,  as  demonstrated  in 
this  volume,  that  it  knows  very  much  about 
the  power  of  forgiveness  nor  is  there  in  the 
long-drawn-out  account  of  Hebrew  cultural 
attainments  any  suggestion  that  Jewish  ideal- 
ism and  morality  go  deeper  than  the  concern 
for  worldly  and  secular  progress. 

If  anyone  thinks  this  air  of  self-adulation 
is  a new  star  on  the  Jewish  horizon,  he  had 
better  take  a new  and  close  look  at  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  (2  Cor.  chs.  11  and 
12) ; but  the  same  Paul  who  could  boast  as  a 
good  Jew  was  the  one  who  besought  the 
Lord  and  was  told : “My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee,  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect 
in  weakness.”  This  is  the  Paul  who  faithfully 
exclaimed  “I  rather  glory  in  my  weakness, 
that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  distance  separating 
Judaism  in  its  modern  expression  and  the 
essence  of  Christianity  is  overlooked  in  this 
narrative,  the  volume  must  be  heartily  rec- 
ommended, if  only  because  of  the  insight  it 
gives  into  the  dangers  and  the  opportunity 
which  nascent  Judaism  represents. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

The  Yoga  of  the  Bhagavat  Gita,  by- 
Sri  Krishna  Prem.  Harper  & Brothers, 
New  York,  1949.  Pp.  224.  $3.00. 

Here  is  a running  commentary  on  Hindu- 
ism’s New  Testament  from  the  pen  of  a 
Hindu  of  English  birth,  who  writes  force- 
fully and  offers  an  interpretation  of  yoga 
for  Western  readers.  The  work  is  marked 
with  a vigor  quite  apart  from  most  writings 
of  oriental  origin. 

Each  of  the  eighteen  chapters  is  a com- 
mentary on  a chapter  of  the  Gita,  which  dis- 
sipates much  of  the  strangeness  and  ambi- 
guity which  often  baffle  the  Christian  student 
of  Hinduism.  Setting  aside  the  interpretation 
of  Western  scholars,  the  author  seeks  to 
present  his  own  enlightened  and  modern 
view  of  an  ancient  and  highly  complicated 
Hindu  mystical  path,  especially  with  a view 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  what  he  considers 
the  true  essence  of  yoga  practice. 

Aside  from  exaggerations  and  a generally 
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journalistic  style,  the  book  renders  immeas- 
urable service  in  opening  up  a principal 
aspect  of  modern  Hinduism  with  all  its 
defects  and  elements  of  worth. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

Days  of  My  Autumn,  by  James 
Black.  London  : Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
1950.  256  pp„  8s,  6d. 

Twenty-two  sermons  by  the  former  pastor 
of  St.  George’s  West,  in  Edinburgh,  who  died 
last  October,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  A brilliant 
preacher,  especially  gifted  as  a popular  in- 
terpreter of  Bible  passages  that  others  pass 
by.  An  able  writer  of  twelve  books,  including 
The  Mystery  of  Preaching.  These  Warrack 
Lectures,  also  the  Smyth  Lectures  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  deserve  to  live  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  helpful  volumes  about 
the  art  of  preaching. 

In  the  new  book  of  sermons  Dr.  Black 
made  the  selections,  at  the  request  or  sug- 
gestion of  hearers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Wisely  he  included  the  sermon  he 
gave  one  summer  night  at  the  Institute  of 
Theology.  Despite  the  intense  heat,  that  mes- 
sage about  Jesus  in  the  synagogue  at  Naza- 
reth should  live  in  the  recollection  of  many 
as  a masterpiece  of  imaginative  interpreta- 
tion. On  paper,  while  the  sermon  suffers,  it 
still  shows  much  about  how  to  preach. 

An  abler  sermon  has  to  do  with  “The  Man 
that  Made  the  Earth  to  Tremble”  (Isa. 
14:16).  This  message  deserves  a reprint  in 
booklet  form,  to  stand  beside  the  masterly 
sermon  by  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Gossip,  “But  When 
Life  Tumbles  In,  What  Then?”  Where  in 
print  can  anyone  find  a more  brilliant  and 
heartening  account  of  how  a world-shaking 
militaristic  tyrant  shrivels  up  in  the  white 
light  of  eternity?  This  of  course  refers  to 
Dr.  Black,  as  Dr.  Gossip  struck  a note  more 
tender  and  more  personal. 

Like  Black’s  other  written  work,  this  vol- 
ume shows  originality  of  thought,  sometimes 
striking  rather  than  convincing,  with  all  sorts 
of  imaginative  insight.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
book  weakens  in  spots.  If  an  American  pub- 
lisher issues  another  edition,  perhaps  under 
a different  title,  the  work  will  benefit  from 
the  omission  of  about  one  third  the  sermons. 
Such  a book  would  make  a distinct  contribu- 
tion to  our  sermonic  literature,  which  has 
not  often  of  late  reached  a high  level. 


Both  in  the  pulpit  and  on  paper  this  man’s 
pulpit  work  illustrates  the  phrase  of  Phillips 
Brooks  about  preaching  as  “truth  through 
personality.”  As  with  other  popular  exposi- 
tors, the  personality  of  Dr.  Black  found 
expression  largely  in  his  delivery.  He  could 
make  a Bible  scene  live.  Perhaps  for  this 
reason  he  dealt  as  a rule  with  the  less 
familiar  parts  of  Holy  Writ,  and  with  those 
that  showed  truth  or  duty  “drawn  out  in 
living  characters.” 

The  same  held  true  of  another  able  in- 
terpreter, F.  W.  Robertson,  who  like  Dr. 
Black  would  have  styled  himself  a liberal 
evangelical ; and  of  such  stalwart  conserva- 
tives as  G.  Campbell  Morgan  and  Alexander 
Maclaren.  At  his  best  no  one  of  those  men 
ever  misrepresented  God  and  the  Book  by 
making  holy  facts  seem  lifeless  and  wooden. 
Largely  by  personality,  as  it  expresses  itself 
in  delivery,  such  an  interpreter  showed  what 
Horace  Bushnell  meant  by  the  Gospel  as 
“the  gift  of  God  to  the  imagination.” 

Andrew  W.  Blackwood 

Communion  Meditations,  by  Gaston 
Foote.  Abingdon-Cokesbury,  New 
York,  1951.  176  pp.  $2.00. 

In  a communion  meditation,  the  accent  is 
so  frequently  upon  brevity  that  one  is  con- 
strained to  ask : What  can  one  say  in  so 
short  a period?  Here,  in  this  little  volume  of 
twenty-five  communion  messages,  edited  by 
Gaston  Foote,  one  sees  how  some  outstand- 
ing preachers  have  done  so,  and  very  effec- 
tively. No  one  can  read  this  book  with  its 
many  fresh  insights  and  facets  of  interpreta- 
tion without  possessing  a richer  conception  of 
the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion  and  a 
new  standard  by  which  to  measure  his  own 
endeavors.  For  the  idler  such  a volume  is  an 
easy  refuge,  but  for  the  more  thoughtful,  it 
has  a host  of  ideas  that  will  stimulate  his 
thinking  along  independent  lines. 

In  a book  so  composite,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  a general  appraisal  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  perilous  to  be  discriminative.  The 
quality,  on  the  whole  is  good,  yet  one  cannot 
fail  to  mention  the  originality  of  Harold 
Cooke  Phillips,  the  preacher  as  teacher  in 
R.  J.  McCracken,  the  completeness  of  Clar- 
ence T.  Craig,  the  fertile  imagination  of 
Elmer  Homrighausen,  and  the  effective  ap- 
peal of  Roy  L.  Smith.  The  illustrative 
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material  is  varied  and  unusually  fresh,  al- 
though the  unavoidable  repetition  of  refer- 
ences to  symbols  and  memorials,  and  the 
concept  of  unity  demonstrated  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  become  tiring. 

One  wonders,  however,  that  in  such  a series 
by  leading  Protestant  preachers,  no  one,  even 
by  means  of  a brief  paragraph,  shows  the 
real  difference  between  Holy  Communion  and 
the  Mass.  Also,  there  is  so  little  said  about 
sin.  Only  Macartney,  Moore,  Stamm,  and 
Hastings,  attempt  to  show  how  the  antidote 
meets  the  problem  of  human  evil. 

Donald  Macleod 

A Treasury  of  Sermon  Illustration, 
by  Charles  L.  Wallis.  Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury,  New  York,  1950.  319  pp.  $3.50. 

To  be  a wide  reader  with  an  expert  filing 
system  is  one  thing ; to  arrange  one’s  material 
in  order  to  share  its  fruits  with  others  is 
definitely  something  more,  and  altogether 
generous.  This,  Mr.  Wallis  has  done,  and 
one  can  add,  admirably. 

Out  of  wide  reading  and  study  in  fields  of 
religion  and  literature,  the  young  professor 
of  English  at  Keuka  College,  New  York,  has 
compiled  and  indexed  (there  are  five  of 
them),  over  a period  of  ten  years,  2,400 
quotable  stories,  poems,  and  aphorisms.  The 
selections  are  varied,  yet  not  too  diffuse  to  be 
useful.  The  indexes  are  so  arranged  to  make 
the  materials  and  resources  ready  to  hand. 
The  first,  “The  Christian  Year,”  classifies 
materials  for  more  than  thirty  special  days 
or  events  in  the  church  program.  The  second, 
“Children’s  Stories,”  indexes  125  illustrations 
for  junior  sermons  or  other  youth  programs. 
The  third  has  to  do  with  Hymn  stories ; the 
fourth  supplies  many  biographical  notes  about 
great  names  in  history ; and  the  fifth  is  a 
cross-index  of  some  900  topics. 

This  volume  represents  a great  deal  of  care- 
ful work.  To  the  author  it  is  a symbol  of  his 
disciplined  reading  in  worthy  literature,  and 
is  an  index  of  the  ideas  which  have  appealed 
to  or  interested  him.  To  anyone  else,  such 
a volume  is  still  in  the  category  of  the 
“canned  illustration”  which  is  at  odds  with 
the  accepted  theory  that  unless  an  illustra- 
tions lives  for  the  preacher  with  a burning 
truth  and  an  arresting  appropriateness,  it 
can  bear  only  the  characteristics  of  being 
second-hand. 


Several  minor  errors  occur  in  this  volume. 
On  p.  54,  “A.  W.”  should  read  “R.  W.  Dale.” 
On  p.  108,  “to”  should  be  “too”  (in  Kipling’s 
If).  On  p.  1 17,  “Forsyth”  has  no  final  “e.” 
On  p.  300,  John  Buchan  did  not  use  the 
designation  “Sir”  but  adopted  the  title  “Lord 
Tweedsmuir.” 

From  Mr.  Wallis’  index,  one  is  surprised 
to  note  the  absence  of  such  modern  poets  as 
T.  S.  Eliot  and  W.  H.  Auden;  such  classics 
as  Milton  and  Shakespeare;  and  of  such  a 
full  resource  as  Robertson  of  Brighton. 

Donald  Macleod 

The  Church’s  Singular  Task,  by 
Oscar  W.  Carlson.  Board  of  Publica- 
tion of  the  United  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  Philadelphia,  1950. 

This  book  about  evangelism  is  written  by 
the  pastor  of  the  Ascension  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  He 
was  for  some  time  the  Director  of  Evangelism 
of  the  United  Lutheran  Church.  Out  of  his 
rich  background  of  study  and  evangelistic 
service  in  his  denomination  he  has  put  to- 
gether this  solid,  interesting  and  instructive 
set  of  five  lectures  on  the  Knubel-Miller 
Foundation.  This  is  the  fifth  series  of  lectures 
on  the  Foundation. 

Dr.  Carlson  defines  evangelism  as  the  im- 
pact of  the  whole  Gospel  upon  both  the 
individual  and  the  community;  it  is  radical, 
regenerative,  and  revolutionary.  He  does  not 
believe  that  evangelism  is  “baiting  people 
by  promises  of  health,  wealth,  peace  of  mind, 
and  an  easy  conscience.”  The  contents  of 
these  chapters  are  worthy  of  careful  study. 
While  there  is  much  that  is  oriented  toward 
the  United  Lutheran  Church,  there  is  also 
a wealth  of  wholesome  instruction  for  all 
Christians  of  all  churches.  The  ecumenical 
note  is  constantly  heard  in  these  pages.  Dr. 
Carlson  bases  evangelism  upon  the  missionary 
theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The 
effective  leadership  for  an  evangelistic  ad- 
vance is  found  in  twice-born  ministers  who 
are  pastors  and  preachers.  The  fuel  for  evan- 
gelism is  in  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments. 
An  excellent  chapter  deals  with  the  semantics 
of  evangelism,  or  “the  Word  of  God  in  search 
for  words.”  And  last  of  all,  he  rightly  em- 
phasizes the  place  of  the  Church  in  the  evan- 
gelistic task. 

This  is  one  of  the  good  books  on  evange- 
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lism.  It  gives  theology  its  rightful  place  in 
the  Christian  witness,  but  it  must  be  a mis- 
sionary theology.  He  believes  that  people 
ought  to  be  related  to  the  Church  before  they 
are  asked  to  make  decisions.  He  insists,  and 
rightly  we  believe,  that  evangelism  tends  to 
slight  the  Sacraments.  And  he  believes  that  a 
better  job  of  catechizing  members  needs  to  be 
done.  In  short,  Dr.  Carlson  makes  evange- 
lism integral  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tian Gospel.  Throughout  the  book  there  is 
a warm  and  contagious  spirit  of  evangelical 
faith. 

This  little  book  might  well  be  used  by 
pastors  as  a basis  for  a course  on  evangelism. 
It  could  be  circulated  among  the  leaders  of 
local  parishes.  Coming  from  one  who  is  a 
Lutheran,  it  treats  evangelism  not  as  an  extra 
task  of  the  Church,  but  as  one  that  issues 
from  the  life  of  the  Church. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

Pastoral  Psychology,  by  William  Gou- 
loose.  Baker,  Grand  Rapids,  266  pages. 
1950-  $3-50. 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  by  the  professor 
of  historical  theology  at  Western  Theological 
Seminary  in  Holland,  Michigan,  amplifies  its 
contents — Applied  Psychology  in  Pastoral 
Theology  in  America.  The  Introduction  is 
written  by  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  pastor 
of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church  in  New 
York  City.  The  volume  itself  contains  fifteen 
chapters  carefully  grouped  in  four  parts.  Part 
I deals  with  an  historical  analysis  of  pastoral 
theology  in  relation  to  our  time,  Part  II  with 
a research  analysis  of  pastoral  theology  with 
special  relation  to  sickness,  suffering  and 
sorrow.  Part  III  with  a constructive  analysis 
of  pastoral  psychology,  and  Part  IV  with  a 
technique  analysis  of  pastoral  theology. 

In  making  his  study  of  sickness,  sorrow 


and  suffering  Dr.  Gouloose  used  a detailed 
questionnaire  through  which  he  gained  valu- 
able information  concerning  reactions  to  these 
afflictions  on  the  part  of  patients.  Those 
afflicted  reported  what  they  had  learned 
through  such  experiences  and  what  Scripture 
passages  and  other  means  they  found  most 
helpful. 

Dr.  Gouloose  offers  well-documented  and 
careful  statements  on  the  crisis  of  our  time, 
the  history  of  pastoral  theology,  the  relation 
of  pastoral  theology  to  psychology,  the  nature 
of  conversion,  the  meaning  and  problems  of 
Christian  living,  qualifications  of  a pastor, 
knowing  life  situations,  systematic  counseling, 
the  relation  of  the  minister  to  the  doctor,  and 
the  “musts”  of  a commissioned  spiritual  am- 
bassador. 

The  reader  will  be  literally  amazed  at  the 
amount  and  range  of  reading  which  has  gone 
into  this  study.  Dr.  Gouloose  has  “spoiled” 
a great  many  sources  in  writing  this  book. 
The  selected  Bibliography  of  twenty-three 
pages  which  concludes  the  book  is  reason 
enough  for  ministers  to  own  this  book.  And 
the  Index  is  a study  in  itself. 

There  are  truths  which  stick  in  the  mind 
after  one  has  finished  reading  the  book.  The 
reader  will  have  a high  regard  for  pastoral 
work  and  theology.  He  will  see  the  conflict 
between  psychology  and  theology  in  a clearer 
light.  If  the  reader  is  a minister,  he  will  feel 
somewhat  guilty  for  neglecting  his  pastoral 
duties  and  he  will  resolve  to  be  a good  pastor 
even  if  he  has  to  slight  some  other  duties. 

The  sections  on  conversion,  on  the  mean- 
ing of  holiness  or  wholeness  in  Christian  liv- 
ing, and  on  suffering,  sickness  and  sorrow  are 
especially  helpful.  Perhaps  the  most  useful 
chapter  in  the  entire  book  is  that  on  system- 
atic counseling  in  which  the  author  makes 
the  point  that  pastoral  work  must  become  as 
important  in  every  parish  as  preaching. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 
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